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Plenty of room for 
luggage in the rear 
compartment — even 
when the removable 
seats are in place! 


The new Ford convertible is right 
at home in the smartest settings! 
And its dashing style is combined 
with touch-a-button convenience 
...in just thirty seconds this open 
car becomes a snug “‘sedan’’! All 
kinds of room for six people. . . all 
kinds of “‘go”’ with that lively 100 
horsepower Ford V-8 engine. 


TUNEIN... The FORD- 
Bob Crosby Show—CBS, 
Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p.m., 
E.D.T....The FORD Sun- 
day Evening Hour—ABC, 
Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.D.T. 





The new Ford station wagon carries 8 in 
luxury! Seats can be easily removed for 
light hauling. The husky body is fash- 
ioned of rugged maple, with beautiful 
birch or gumwood panels. The big seat 
cushions are covered in smart, long-wear- 
ing Vinyl plastic leather. In station 
wagon style, Ford’s the leader. Ford has 
built more station wagons than all other 
car manufacturers combined. 





Talking it Over 


Can the underwater atom bomb 
test cause an earthquake? 


As this is being written, the world 
is anxiously awaiting the results of the 
atom bomb tests in the Pacific. 

The results of the first above- 
water test may be known when this is 
published. For this there is a prece- 
dent in the bombs exploded over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

But the second test is the cause 
of much concern throughout the world, 
because it is impossible to predict the 
effect with certainty. The bombs that 
stunned the Japs into surrender were 
air bursts, and much of their pressure 
force was exerted upward into the 
stratosphere. With the explosion of 
the atom bomb on the surface of the 
atoll’s lagoon, the blow will be trans- 
mitted downward and outward by the 
water. Will that blow be great enough 
to cause disastrous tidal waves? Even 
an earthquake? That is the question 
that scientists as well as laymen are 
asking. 

In a recent issue of a scientific 
magazine, Dr. Anatol J. Schneiderov, 
John Hopkins University engineer, 
warned that the underwater bomb ex- 
plosion could cause an earthquake. He 
gave it as his belief that 5,000 tons of 
TNT would give off sufficient explosive 
force to cause an earthquake. The 
bomb that leveled much of Hiroshima 
was said to be the equivalent of 20,000 
tons of TNT. 

Fears. Dr. Schneiderov claimed 
that such an explosive force could 
make an appreciable crack in the 
earth’s crust; if the crack should be 
deep enough, the violence of the reac- 
tion would be tremendously heightened 
by steam formed by the sea water 
meeting the hot surfaces at the bottom 
of the fissure. He stated that the 
steam and “dust” from the ocean’s bot- 
tom from the underwater atom bomb 
explosion may be even greater than the 
mass exploded by the eruption of the 
volcano Krakatoa in 1883; the result- 
ing dust cloud may remain in the air 
for several years and weather all over 
the world may be affected. 

The catastrophe at Krakatoa was 
the greatest recorded volcanic explo- 
sion. The island of Krakatoa, which 
had an area of 18 square miles and ex- 
tended from 300 to 1,400 ft. above the 
sea, broke in two and disappeared. 
The hole left by the explosion was 
more than 1,000 ft. below the surface 
of the sea. Forests on nearby islands 
were buried under the rain of debris. 
The ocean for hundreds of miles 
around was covered with pumice. 
Ashes darkened the sky at Batavia 100 
miles away. Stones, dust and ashes 
from the volcano were shot 17 miles 
into the air, and the dust eventually 
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CHAOS. An atomic blast looks like this. 


spread over most of the earth’s surface. 

The sound of the explosion was 
heard nearly 3,000 miles away. Whole 
towns on nearby islands were engulfed 
by waves 50 ft. high, and more than 
36,000 persons perished. It is said the 
waves traveled as far as Cape Horn, 
almost 8,000 miles away. 

Doubt. On the other hand, Dr. 
Schneiderov’s fears are discounted by 
Dr. David R. Inglis, another scientist 
from the same university. Dr. Inglis 
during the war was with the Manhat- 
tan District which made the atom 
bomb. “Triggering an earthquake by 
an atom bomb explosion is a most un- 
likely event,” says Dr. Inglis. That 
means supplying the push necessary to 
set off an earthquake that is ready to 
occur because the rock formations 
have already been strained almost to 
the breaking point. Dr. Inglis states 
that an atom bomb itself cannot supply 
sufficient force to move an appreciable 
part of the earth’s crust even a few 
inches. 

“The main issue,” said Dr. Inglis, 
‘is that there is a tremendous new force 
in the world, capable of being either 
destructive beyond all imagination or 
of immense benefit to humanity. De- 
struction of our cities by atom bombs 
is a rather likely consequence of the 
discovery of atomic energy. It must be 
prevented by making national co-oper- 
ation replace international rivalry.” 

Question. The world can be 
thankful that the secret of atomic en- 
ergy has been given to America, ra- 
ther than to a nation that might use it 
for selfish ends. Let us hope all the 
world will realize that the discovery of 
the atom bomb means the end of war 
—or the end of civilization. 


Cordially, 


Araki 


Publisher 
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“. «+A MASK is no disguise for him... I'd 
know him anywhere with that hair. . . looks 
as though he never combed it. There’s the 
old loose dandruff, too. Dry Scalp will do it 
every time. Someone should tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. . .”’ 


Hair looks betlér..: 


scaly Teels betfér... 
when you check 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE! .. « That’s what hap- 
pens when you check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a few drops a 
day do the trick. Your hair looks better. 
Your scalp feels better. Itchiness and loose 
dandruff disappear. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
works with Nature—contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Use it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care... both scalp and hair .. . and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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EASY STROKE 
Smooth, 


PERFECT CONTROL 
Puts dust 


NO WASTE OF DUST 
Less dust 


LONG REACH 
Keeps dust 


DIRECTIONAL 
NOZZLE Dusts up, fi 


effortless action 
where you wont i? 
does a better job 
oway from you 


down, sidewise 






At Leading 
Stores Everywhere - 


the Post-war 
HUDSON \ 


“ADMIRAL” 


Ask for it by name | 


At last! A duster that 
makes dusting sodown- 
right easy, so effective, 
so clean that you'll dust 
oftener — keep pests un- 
der better control. It’s 
the post-war Hudson 
ADMIRAL—the duster 
with the smooth, easy 
stroke ... the duster that 
lets you apply a billowing 
cloud or just a spot of dust 
... the duster with a “long 

reach” to keep dust out of 
your eyes, nose, mouth... 
the duster the Armed Forces 
used by the hundreds of 
thousands. This year, make 
dusting a pleasure. Insist on 
the Hudson ADMIRAL at 
your dealer, Do it today! 










H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO, 
CHICAGO 1), ILLINOIS 
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FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY COulPmENT 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Who Won the War? I am in all 
seriousness asking a question and hope I 
do not hear the time-worn Government 
propaganda as the answer (Four Free- 
doms, Atlantic Charter, Liberty and other 
such rot). The question is: Who won the 
war—and what did we win? Kindly re- 
member I saw World War I and am well 
acquainted with all the fancy propaganda 
of that time as well as in World War II. 

E. G. Burchard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[It has been said that nobody “wins” a 
war. Perhaps you may find the answer to 
your question in these excerpts from Gen. 
Omar Bradley’s Memorial Day speech: “Al- 
ready people have asked themselves: ‘What 
has the war accomplished ?’ Let them remem- 
ber this: Wars are not instruments of achieve- 
ment. They destroy. ‘They do not create. 
Wars cannot make peace. They remove the 
barriers to peace. . We make a mistake 
if we believe that with the destruction of 
our enemies we have achieved an immutable 
pattern for peace. . . . We shall have to see 
that peace can only be created by intelligence, 
by realism, by sacrifice, and by the will to 
see it achieved.”—Ed.] 


Watchdog Needed: Are we going 
to forget the errors we made after World 
War I when we pulled our armed 
forces off the Rhine a couple of years 
after the armistice, when we had practi- 
cally agreed to stay for ro or 15 years? 
When we quit, our allies quit and we all 
sat back and ‘permitted World War II to 
be hatched. 

If we want to win the peace this time 
we must extend the draft law and we 
should retain the pay in force during the 
war—and make the enlistment three years. 
. .. Forget drafting of ‘teen-agers. They 
are okay for combat but should not be ex- 
pected to be as good for guard duty as 
their elders. 

E. L. Messler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gloucesterman: Looking through 
PATHFINDER recently, I noted a page of 
pictures of our Gloucester fishing industry. 
People who have not visited our great 
fishing port are unaware of the size and 
extreme importance of this vital food pro- 
ducing industry. Your publication with its 
extensive circulation does its part well in 
informing its readers of so many matters 
of general interest. 

Arthur C. Davis, Gloucester, Mass. 


Timber-r-r-r!: My home is badly in 
need of repairs. I have been trying un- 
successfully for over five years to buy the 
necessary lumber and materials to do the 
job. I see that 600,000 ft. of lumber was 
authorized for the construction of stands 
for the Louis-Conn fight—enough lumber 
to build 35 low-cost homes. This must 
have met with the approval of the Blue 
Ribbon bunglers in Washington because 


not one of them objected. Why can’t I 
get lumber for my home? 
Lena Mestel, Collinsville, Jil. 


A Strong Army: .. . If our U.S.A. 
had started compulsory military training 
in 1925 and thus had nearly 15 million 
well-trained men in our country in No- 
vember, 1941, there would never have been 
a Pearl Harbor. With our resources to 
back up 15 million trained men, no nation 
would try slapping us around. I am a dis- 
abled veteran of the World War I. Had 
there been a few years of compulsory mili- 
tary training prior to 1917, there is every 
chance we would not have had war in 1917 
and 1918, and over 300,000 Americans 
would not have lived a life of misery 
throughout the vears since 1917. 

Thomas Jefferson Crone, 
Fruitland, Iowa. 


Court House Belle: Our candidate 
from the Dairy Spot of Iowa for youngest 
county official may not be the very young- 
est. but we think she is the youngest 





Clerk ...she does good deeds every day. 


county clerk of court in the U.S. Miss 
Josephine Weires served as deputy clerk 
two years and on Sept. 3, 1945, when 22, 
was appointed clerk to fill a vacancy. 
G. G. Turner, Waverly, Jowa 
[And it says: “P.S—She’s just as charm- 
ing as she is efficient !”—Ed.] 


Escalante Explorer: In an article 
Escalante Explorer (PATHFINDER, June 4, 
1945) some doubt was expressed as to the 
finding of a natural bridge in a side canyon 
of the Escalante river, Utah. The U.S. 
Geological Survey, according to your 
article, “raised eyebrows” at the an- 
nounced new find. The USGS is sup- 


posed to have covered that country. Now™ 


it has been a year since we discovered the 
natural bridge. We have searched records 
for the last year without learning of any- 
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e@ are going 


to Fennsylvania-— 


We've waited for it— now 
we're going to enjoy our vaca- 
tion in picturesque, pleasant 
Pennsylvania. 


We're going to fish...camp... 
hike...swim and sail. We're 
going to rest... relax... and 
recuperate in the forest-spread 
acres of William Penn’s land. 


We're going to be exhilarated 
by stirring sights and places. 
Gigantic industrial areas... 
peaceful agricultural districts ... 
cherished historic shrines. We'll 
revel in the good eating and 
warm to the friendly hospitality 
for which Pennsylvania has 
always been justly famed. 


We'll find our accommodations 
where our fancy chooses—a 
cabin in a State Forest... an inn 
in the mountains...a hospice 
on the shores of a lake...or a re- 
nowned hotel in gay resort areas. 


We'll have fun whenever we go, 
for there will be something to 
do and see every day of every 
month the year ‘round. Yes— 
for a vacation we will remem- 
ber happily— we're going to 
Pennsylvania! 


For literature and maps, write to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., Dept. P-2. 


JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You've earned it—now enjoy it 





Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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New Discovery 


one who ever saw or heard of this bridge. 
We want refutation by anyone who can 
prove his having first visited the area, or 
having seen the bridge. This spring I shall 
take a party and revisit the bridge. 
Harry L. Aleson, Richfield, Utah 
[When the Aleson expedition reported 
discovery of the bridge a year ago, it fur- 
ther announced that the discovery had been 
named Roosevelt Memorial Natural Bridge 
by Bering Monroe, a member of the party. 
The rock formation is described as a natural 
arch about 600 ft. high with an opening 125 
ft. high, 100 ft. wide.—Ed.] 


Subsidies: Your recent article on 
“hidden costs” failed to mention the most 
significant fact about subsidies: That their 
cost is borne by those most able to pay. 
Removal of subsidies would relieve the 
rich and burden the poor, 

Arnie Matanky, Chicago, JIl. 


The Forgotten Ones: I deplore 
strikes. The strikers receive higher wages 
and prices advance. The strikers have 
their higher pay to meet the higher prices, 
but how about the low-salaried workers 
who are not organized and not on strike? 
They do hot have the pay increase to meet 
the rise in prices. This group that does not 
cause suffering to men, women and chil- 
dren should be looked out for. 

Rufus P. Potter, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Waces vs G.I. Wives: I was disap- 
pointed in Chaplain Robert S. Hall’s il- 
logical opinion that Wacs were poor sol- 
diers in comparison with G.I, wives. In 
referring to the courage of the wives in 
joining their husbands overseas, Chaplain 
Hall does not take into consideration that 
the women are not only joining their hus- 
bands but are re-forming family units. The 
Wacs left their families and those closest 
to them to go all alone to military posts. 
Any woman will tell you the action of a 
Wac took far more courage. The Wac 
was, and is, under direct military super- 
vision and the wives of G.I.s are not. 
Let’s not confuse the issue, Chaplain Hall. 
It’s simply not a reasonable comparison. 

Elizabeth A. Britt. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

{Chaplain Hall said that words of con- 
fidence he heard expressed by the G.I. wives 
made him think the wives were better soldiers 
than the Wacs he’d worked with, even if the 
wives weren’t in uniform. Hall was an ad- 
visor to groups of wives preparing for their 
overseas adventure.—Ed.] 
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“Now We're 
REALLY Living” 


Since we got our new SUN FLAME 
Water Heater, it’s made a world of dif- 
ference around the house. Now we have 
gallons of hot water for laundry, dishes 
and baths and plenty to spare for the 
whole family. I don’t see how we ever got 
along before without a SUN FLAME, 


THE NEW 


SUN FLAME 


WATER HEATERS 
FOR 1946 


The smartly styled line 
of SUN FLAME Water 
Heaters are equipped to 
use fuel oil, natural gas 
er bottled gas. No mat- 
ter which one you use, 
you'll enjoy maximum 
fuel economy, and the 
installation of the unit 


is simple. / 
SUN FLAME Oil Space Heaters for 1946 


A distinctive new line 
of heaters...that’s SUN 
FLAME. You'll like the 
bright new Harmony 
Tone finish and the new 
AGM Steady-Flo prin- 
ciple for fuel economy. 








Look for this label of the Amer- 
ican Gas Machine Company... 
It’s your guarantee of “ Always 
Good Merchandise.” 





AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 7 

Dept. 14, Albert Lea, Minnesota | 

Please send me, at no obligation, your | 

illustrated literature on: | 

0 SUN FLAME Oil Space Heaters | 
0 SUN FLAME Gas Water Heaters 

© SUN FLAME Oil Water Heaters 

| 
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The day of the disappearing medicine 
man with his king-size bottles of snake 
oil cure-all at “‘two-bits” each has gone 
forever. Today we have our gullibilities 
largely protected by the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Better Business Bureau. 
And we are reasonably certain that when 
we spend a dollar we get a dollar’s worth. 
Our common sense in buying has been 
educated and guided so that we can rec- 
ognize relative value by name—and can 
select or reject out of preference. We 
have merchandise that carries the maker’s 
name. 

A manufacturer with a belief in the 
goodness of his product puts his name 
on it. His willingness to identify it is, in 
effect, a guarantee to you that it is what 
he says it is. A dealer or merchant hand- 
ling such identified or branded merchan- 


dise makes no mistake either—for he, 


like yourself, has warrant of value in the 
name of the maker. 

PATHFINDER urges you to shy away 
from unbranded articles...and to place 
reliance where there is pride in the manu- 
facture and wide-open honesty in the 
selling ...in branded merchandise, the 


genuine article. 
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The Cover. This is one of Yosemite 
National Park’s many blue-mirror lakes. 
The park, 200 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, is a scenic wonderland of granite 
peaks, icy streams, waterfalls and high 
mountain meadows. Within its boundaries 
is the Yosemite Valley, a U-shaped trough. 
seven miles long and a mile wide, carved 
out of the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada by Ice Age glaciers. Once the 
home of the warlike Miwok Indians, the 
valley today has a summer population of 

30,000. 

Yosemite is derived from the Indian 
work, uzumati, (grizzly bear). 

oe 

Looking Ahead, Under the Dome’s 
popularity has led PATHFINDER to intro- 
duce a new feature, Looking Ahead, a pre- 
view of what’s coming in business and eco- 
nomics, 

Looking Ahead makes its fourth ap- 
pearance on page 50-of this issue. It’s one 
of several new departments of the bigger, 
better PATHFINDER, 

x * 

Quiz. Did atom bomb No. 4, dropped at 
Bikini, meet expectations? 

(See Doomsday Dud, p. 32.) 

Why can’t schools relieve text shortage 
with the Army’s 2 million books? 
(See Trying Times, p. 47.) 

Can a rocket shoot down another rocket ? 
(See Higher, Faster, Harder, p. 33.) 

What World War I corporation, never in 
full operation, is still alive? 

(See Virile Oldster, p. 13.) 

How could the House of Lords be abol- 
ished ? 

(See Lords and Coal, p. 25.) 

What telephone number would a man 
named Sikso want? 

(See People & Places, p. 33.) 

Is it cheaper to go to Europe by water or 
air? 

(See Sailing vs. Flying, p. 26.) 

Does “too-early” walking cause bow legs? 
(See Mother’s 25¢ Helper, p. 34.) 

Will Georgia voters re-elect Gene Tal- 
madge as governor? 

(See Georgia’s Last Chance, p. 15.) 
What holds up production on men’s suits? 

(See Looking Ahead, p. 50.) 

Are the English nicer than Americans? 
(See Feet Across the Sea, p. 26.) 

Is overpopulation a source of war? 

(See Too Many Mouths, p. 34.) 

Is internationalism a political issue? 

(See Standoff, p. 11.) 

























Almost everything we Americans eat, wear or use is produced 
and distributed with the help of fast, flexible and econom- 
ical motor truck transport. 


In the construction industry ... where powerful GMCs with 
rotary concrete mixers tackle the toughest tasks . . . 400,000 
trucks are aiding in an estimated $10,000,000,000 a year 
postwar program. In the baking industry ... where GMC 
special delivery trucks furnish exceptional economy for 
multi-stop hauling . . . around 100,000 trucks are used to 
deliver $7,000,000 worth of baked goods every day. 


GMC trucks are on the job all over the nation . . . transport- 
ing concrete and cookies and a thousand and one other 
products of farm and factory, mine and mill. GMCs are the 
choice of an ever-increasing number of motor truck opera- 
tors because a wide variety of models, from 1% to 20 tons, 
provides an ideal truck type for every type of hauling job. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION a GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





GASOLINE «+ DIESEL 


... by the Batch 
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Under The Dome 





HIGHER PRICES are ahead. Regardless of controls, Government financial policies 
and scarcities of goods make upward changes certain. Some kind of 
Federal rent control is strongly possible. Everybody agrees houses 
can’t be produced quickly. 

WATCH FOR EFFORTS to corner raw materials. Some manufacturers, feeling their 
markets will now be unlimited for several months, will try to build up 
inventories. 

EFFECT OF PRICE CHANGES will be watched closely by international economists. 
Loans to France and Britain may have less dollar value but higher 
prices would put those countries in better selling position here. 

And a lower-value dollar would make it easier for them to repay the 
loans. 

RESIGNATION OF DEAN ACHESON as Under Secretary of State is in the cards as 
soon as the international situation clears a little. Same old story: 
He can't afford to work at his salary. 

ANOTHER STATE DEPARTMENT RESIGNATION is expected, too. Spruille Braden, in 
charge of inter-—American affairs, will either leave or change posts. 
He can't hold his present job under the new U.S. policy toward 
Argentina. 

PRESIDENT'S ACTION on price control was based somewhat on advice from Paris. 
During long-distance foreign policy talks with Secretary Byrnes he 
also got advice based on Byrnes' experience as War Stabilizer. 

FAVORITISM CHARGES will be made against Army for its retirement policies. 
Critics claim not one of more than 1,000 regular officers has beén 
denied disability pay running up to 75% of base pay, but that 60% 
of some 25,000 retiring reserve officers have been turned down. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE, designed to protect farmers against losses due to 
weather, floods, pests, etc., will be ended in near future unless 
more farmers participate, thus cutting down cost to Government. 

~ Administration for war have run into a snag. Justice Department has 
warned against possible anti-trust violation. 

PAC IS BEING- CRITICIZED by some of its best friends on the grounds that, while 
it has shown ability to defeat some of its enemies, it hasn't been 
effective in aiding the candidates it supports. 

WAR SURPLUS DISPOSAL ABROAD, now handled by State Department, will go to 
anybody who will take it. State wants no more of it. 

RECENT LONG SENATE SESSIONS frayed legislators’ tempers. Members have been 
Sniping at each other with little regard to Senatorial courtesy. 

WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS may have to rehire thousands of their former civilian 
employes if Congress finally okays terminal leave pay for enlisted 
men. Records of every serviceman would have to be checked. 

OPA'S PAUL PORTER will follow Chester Bowles out of the Government. He's ex- 

\ pected to take a post with a national radio network. 

FREIGHT- CAR SHORTAGE will remain acute for months. Because of materials short- 
ages, some makers are as much as six months behind on deliveries. 
More than 40,000 cars are on order. 

INDIVIDUAL INCOMES are still high, according to Treasury figures. Rate is 
now about $12.7 billion monthly, about 3% below last year. 

ARMY IS CHANGING METHODS of paying troops in some European countries. Hope is 
to cut down amount of American dollars reaching the black market. 

FEDERAL AID FOR HOSPITALS, particularly in poorer states, is due to pass Con- 
gress. Senate has already approved a bill allotting $375 million. 


BREAD SHORTAGE will be most acute in next two months, will ease by October. 
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The Nation 


OPA 


Indefinite end of price controls turns 
attention to financial policy as in- 
flation force 


The nation was without price controls 
for an indefinite period and talk and fear 
of inflation was in the air. 

It was true that unbridled prices could 
set the country off on an inflationary 
whirl but that was only one factor. 

And that was why the nation re- 
ceived with more than passing interest the 
new Treasury Secretary’s hopeful prom- 
ise of a balanced budget in 1947 (see 
Pomp & Portent, p, 12). 

Economists pointed out that prices 
only reflect conditions, and that the basic 
inflationary forces are the Government 
debt, deficit spending, the large amount of 
currency in circulatien, the ease with 
which war bonds could be cashed, The na- 
tional debt of $268 billion, plus social 
security and other obligations, they pointed 
out, nearly equalled the national wealth 
($325 billion). 

Others called attention to “managed 
money,” felt that gold backing should be 
restored and bonds divorced from cur- 
rency. Then, it was claimed, competitive 
interest rates could be established on the 
bonds and the banking system would not 
be imperilled. This, however, would make 
it much more costly to carry the national 
debt (the interest already nearly equals 
the pre-war national budget). 

Pocketbooks.. Although everybody is 
affected by these matters, to most they 
were merely “high finance.” What the 
people wondered and worried about was 
whether it would cost them more to live 
without price controls. 

In a bitter message the President had 
vetoed the OPA extension bill Congress 





FOR. In Pittsburgh a veteran set up an apple stand, used it to pass 
out pro-OPA arguments. (SEE: OPA) 
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had sent him after months of study and 
compromise. The bill, he said, offered him 
“not a choice between continued price 
stability and inflation. It is a choice be- 
tween inflation with a statute and infla- 
tion without one.” 

He echoed Economic Stabilizer 
Bowles, who resigned after calling the bill 
“legalized inflation.” 

‘The President then rapped amend- 
ments introduced by Republicans and 
made it clear that he wished the public 
to blame the end of price controls on the 
G.O.P. legislators. Sen. Taft and G.O.P. 
National Chairman Reece promptly re- 
torted. That both sides were tossing back 
and forth a political hot potato was clear 
from the response to the President’s 
speech. 

In public interest, what would hap- 
pen to prices had priority over the almost 
simultaneous dropping of the fourth atom 
bomb at Bikini. But opinions were varied. 
A young college graduate remarked on 
hearing of OPA’s end: “I feel almost the 
same way I did when I heard that the 
Japs had attacked Pearl Harbor.” But a 
New Jersey farmer said: “I feel as though 
I am breathing a little more of the air of 
freedom.” 

Although the House refused to over- 
ride the veto and the House and Senate 
refused to continue OPA by resolution, 
there was still a prospect of some legisla- 
tion. For instance, rent control ended (ex- 
cept in two states and the district where 
local laws prevailed) and _ landlords 
promptly predicted 15% rises. Yet most 
legislators agreed with Sen. Byrd (D.-Va.) 
who thought the housing shortage made 
rent control necessary. 

Agency. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration that died officially at midnight 
June 30 (although employes were asked 
to stay on pending developments) was or- 
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Whither Prices? 


Ralph Robey, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers: 

Our ... conviction is that prices 
on June 30th next year would be lower 
without continuation of price control 
than they would be if price control 
were continued. 

Lew Hahn, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association: 

I believe prices will rise somewhat 
.-. but... this need not mean a run- 
away price market. Greatly increased 
production of better quality goods and 
the re-establishment of keen competi- 
tion... will bring prices down to a 
new normal, 

A. S. Goss, The National Grange: 

I think the cost of living will jump 
15 to 20% and settle down somewhere 
around 10% at the end of ... Six 
months, 

Chester Bowles, retiring Economic 
Stabilizer: 

I really wouldn’t want to do any 
guessing ... too many factors involved. 
The point is that when you get some- 
thing like a 4, 5, 6 or 7% increase in 
the cost of living you bring on a whole 
new siege of Labor-Management dis- 
putes on a new scale. That forces wide- 
spread wage adjustments. 





ganized in 1942. At its peak it employed 
34,000 people and had more than 200.000 
volunteer workers. Through rationing and 
price control, it had a greater direct effect 
on individual Americans than any Gov- 
ernment agency in U.S. history. Its price 
control activities alone covered every- 
thing from horseshoe nails to locomotives. 

With wartime public support, OPA 
managed to restrain prices although mil- 
lions of unrecorded black market transac- 
tions made statistical claims valueless. 

But price control was hampered frem 
the start by the Administration’s failure 
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AGAINST. In protest against continued price controls, 200 Ohio farmers 
pledged to withhold their produce from market. 
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"LOSER. Former Sen. Nye lost in a race that 
seemed to turn on local issues. 


to link wages with prices, And, as Labor 
won wage gains, the pressure against price 
ceilings increased. With the coming of 
peace and an Administration-approved 
184¢ general wage increase, the price line 
bulged and was broken in several places. 

In its lifetime, OPA cost $627 mil- 
lion to operate. Subsidies, which were an 
integral part of the price control program 
(payments were made to producers in or- 
der to-keep prices down at the consumer 
level), totalled $5.5 billions. 


The Widow Chart 


The U.S. Tax Court in Washington 
has found there are statistics to prove al- 
most anything. It made the discovery 
while trying to solve a knotty tax prob- 
lem which involved the question: How 
often do widows remarry, and how soon? 

A widow was to receive, from her late 
husband’s estate, $450 a month until her 
death or remarriage, The tax collector 
claimed, reasonably enough (he thought), 
that he couldn't estimate what portion of 
the estate should be assigned to making 
these payments, because it was impossible 
to guess whether or when the widow would 
remarry. 

Up popped the Casualty Actuarial 
Society with an merican remarriage 
table’ drawn up in the same way life ex- 
pectancy charts are computed for insur- 
ance companies. Widows, it seems, do 
remarry—though not as often as you 
might suspect. 

Will She? For instance, out of every 
100 widows between the ages of 16 and 20, 
12 will remarry within six years (the table 
says). This means the odds on any one 
widow in this age group are about one in 
seven that she will remarry within that 
time. Or, putting it the other way around, 
ibout seven to one she won't. As the 
women get older, naturally, the odds 
igainst remarriage go up. Among widows 

1-25 years old, only about one in 12 re- 
marries. When they’re 45-50, the chances 
ire 100 to one against another wedding. 

It should be pointed out that the fig- 
ures do not apply to “grass” widows. 
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OPPONENT. Martha Sharp will try to lick 
Minority Leader Martin in Mass. 


Standoff 


Traditional Midwest non-intervention 
batted .500 in a key test in North Dakota. 

Sen. William Langer, one of the bit- 
terest opponents of the Administration’s 
foreign policy in Congress, won renomina- 
tion in the Republican primary over J. B. 
Bridston, Grand Forks insurance man. On 
the same day, however, former Sen. 
Gerald P. Nye, who holds views similar to 
Langer, was soundly defeated in an at- 
tempted comeback in a special election to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Sen. 
John Moses, who defeated Nye in 1944. 

Nye Loses. Sen. Young, now holding 
the seat by appointment, had the regular 
Republican nomination and won easily 
over Nye, who ran as an independent, and 
P. W. Lanier Jr., Democratic nominee. 
Because of the similarity of Langer’s and 
Nye’s views, observers interpreted the re- 
sults as indicating that other issues had 
greater influence on the vote. 

In other primaries, reflecting no ap- 
parent national political significance: 

Sen. Radcliffe (D.-Md.), who is com- 
pleting his second term, was defeated for 
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RECIPIENT. Sen. Tobey got a hot letter from 
Truman. (SEE: Letter Relations) 
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WINNER. Gov. O'Conor (Md.) nosed out Sen. 
Radcliffe. (SEE: Standoff) 


renomination by Gov. Herbert O’Conor. 

Republican Gov. Horace Hildreth of 
Maine won renomination in an apathetic 
campaign with a World War II veterans 
bonus as the only issue. 

Kim Sigler, anti-graft crusader, was 
nominated for governor by Michigan Re- 
publicans. He will oppose former Demo- 
cratic governor Murray D, van Wagoner 
in November. 

Maurice J. Tobin won renomination 
for governor of Massachusetts in the 
Democratic primary, in which John F. 
Kennedy, son of former Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy won the nomination to 
Congress to succeed James M. Curley. 
Martha Sharp, another Democratic win- 
ner, will face Minority Leader Martin in 
the fall. 


Letter Relations 


President Truman was an unhappy 
man. His jovial optimism was wilting. On 
top of the usual wearing problems of the 
Presidency, relations with Congress were 
rapidly, almost visibly, deteriorating. 

One of Truman’s strongest attributes 
is loyalty to his friends. He had never for- 
gotten nor forgiven those members of the 
Senate who forced him to back down on 
the nomination of Edwin W. Pauley to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy. Spearhead 
of the anti-Pauley forces was Sen, Tobey 
(R.-N.H.) whose New England conscience 
dedicates him unyieldingly to the principle 
that a-public office is a public trust. 

Salary Barrier. At best, says Presi- 
dent Truman, it is difficult to get able men 
to accept Government posts for the puny 
salaries the Government will pay. Many of 
the best are quitting to accept other em- 
ployment at multiplied pay. The latest was 
sudget Director Harold Smith. 

So, when Sen. Tobey asked the Presi- 
dent recently for help in obtaining feed 
for New Hampshire poultry, Truman’s 
anger flared. 

In a stinging reply, he dismissed the 
New England poultry feed problem by 
saying in a choice between starving chick- 
ens or people, the people would be served. 
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CEREMONY. The Navy band's harp frames the White House portico where, with unusual .. .« 
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REWARD. The new Chief Justice was kissed by Mrs. Vinson, later greeted Treasury employes with 
the President as John Snyder was sworn in as Secretary. (SEE: Pomp & Portent) 
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But in addition, he took occasion to charge 
that Tobey’s “unwarranted attacks on Mr. 
Pauley almost ruined a good public serv- 
ant ... made it exceedingly difficult for 
me to get good men to fill the necessary 
places in the Government.” 

When Tobey had reached a “cooling 
off period,” the President wrote, “I’d be 
glad to talk with you about the whole situ- 
ation.” 

Who's Hot? Tobey, who described 
himself as “amazed and troubled” by the 
tone of the letter, did not make it public 
until its contents had “leaked” through 
other sources. The President’s language, 
he told the Senate, was “unkind” and un- 
fairly interpreted his appeal. As for Pau- 
ley, he said, the President’s statement 
“will not stand inspection.” 

“T will let [the people] decide for 
themselves who needs a ‘cooling off’ pe- 
riod,” he said. 


Proceed with Care 


Voters of the rst Michigan Congres- 
sional District must look at least twice to 
be sure they pick the candidate of their 
choice in the November balloting. Com- 
peting for the voters’ favor are: 

Former Republican Congressman 
John B. Sosnowski, 1026 E, Grand Blvd., 
Detroit; 

Incumbent Democratic Congressman 
George G. Sadowski, 1986 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 


Pomp & Portent 


In two unprecedented ceremonies in 
Washington two new top U.S. officials 
have taken on two of the toughest jobs in 
the world. 

While a Navy band played and 4,464 
spectators looked on, Fred M. Vinson, 
56-year-old Kentuckian—ex-Congressman, 
ex-Federal Judge, ex-Stabilization Direc- 
tor—became an ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when he was sworn in as Chief Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court. The ceremony 
was held on the White House “back porch.” 

“Mr. Vinson is the thirteenth Chief 
Justice of the United States,” said Presi- 
dent Truman, “and I think that is lucky 
for the United States and lucky for Mr. 
Vinson.” Then he added: “At least, I hope 
it is.” 

Black Present. The crowd knew what 
the “I hope” meant. Among the onlookers 
was Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. 
Black, whose feud with Justice Robert H. 
Jackson had, only a few weeks earlier, 
split an ugly crack down the Court’s shiny 
front. Vinson’s job will be to cement it 
together again and restore the tribunal’s 
wobbling prestige. 

Next day the new Chief Justice ad- 
ministered the oath of office to his own 
successor. John W. Snyder, on the south 
portico of the Treasury building. 

Some 1,500 people watched the t1o- 
minute ceremony. Then it was ahnounced 
that Vinson, Snyder and Truman would 
shake hands with all comers, The crowd 
squealed, Sinatra style, with joy, but the 
Secret Service men on guard were less 
pleased; they had had no advance warning 
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THE PEOPLES AFFAIRS 


Exports 
April ' $758,000,000 


April ' $1,005,000,000 


Imports 
April ' $406,000,000 


April ' $366,000,000 


Total employment (non- 
agricultural) May ‘46 
May ‘45 

The Government 
owes {June 26) .. 


.. .37,534,000 
. .37,679,000 


. . .$268,696,082,673 


of the first public Presidential handshak- 
ing since the days of Herbert Hoover, 

Balancing Act. Snyder -cut out his 
own job when he announced that he hoped 
to achieve a balanced budget in 1947. 

If he succeeds, it will be the first time 
the Federal Government has taken in as 
much as it has spent since 1930, when 
there was a Treasury surplus of $738,000,- 
ooo. In the peacetime year 1939, Federal 
expenditures were only $8.7 billion and 
the budget still wouldn’t balance; next 
year (the fiscal year ending June, 1947) 
they are expected to~be higher than $35 
billion. Interest on the national debt alone 
is $5 billion. 

Snyder has one encouraging precedent 
in his effort to make the Treasury break 
even. In 1919, peak spending year of 
World War I, there was a deficit of about 
$13 billion. By 1920 the balance had 
swung far enough to produce a surplus of 
$300 million. 

Latest White House estimates (made 
in January, 1946) put 1947 taxes at about 
$31.5 billion and expenditures at about 
$35.2 billion. In April another White 
House announcement said that tax receipts 
probably would be “‘substantially heavier” 
than this. 


Virile Oldster 


Astonished Congressmen discovered 
that one Government agency is still fight- 
ing World War I (not IT but I). Rep. 
Norblad (R.-Ore.), when told of the 
death-defying corporation, said he “almost 
fainted.” 

The long-lived agency is the U.S. 
Spruce Production Corp., which was or- 
ganized to provide wood for airplanes in 
August, 1918. It never got into full opera- 
tion, began dying after the Armistice and 
has been in death throes for 27 years, The 
agency now has only three employes, but 
during its heydey it developed timber- 
lands, operated railroads and had the use 
of a $21 million Army fund. 

Why? The Budget Bureau explained 
the delay this way: (1) the corporation’s 
timberlands, sawmills, railroads, etc. had 
to be sold on the instalment plan; (2) 
some buyers went “broke” and the agency 
had to foreclose and resell. It said the 
Treasury should salvage $297,000 from 
sale of a railroad and rolling stock. 

Even so, Congress ordered the end to 
be finished by next January. 
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Political Action School 


In 1943 CIO’s Sidney Hillman or- 
ganized the Political Action Committee to 
get out the vote for Roosevelt and help 
put Labor candidates in Congress. When 
that didn’t work, he came up in 1944 with 
the National Citizens PAC, a twin organ- 
ization designed to organize the entire 
community behind Labor’s program. 

So far success has been spotty. This 
summer’s primaries in which PAC was 
active were flops for PAC. But last week 
in Washington PAC put the country on 
notice that this was only the beginning. 
It held a “technique school”—first of its 
kind—to show Labor organizers how to 
get out the vote for Labor’s cause. 

Five hundred students from 38 states 
attended the school. They included clergy- 
men, veterans, serious-minded housewives, 
bobby-soxers and representatives of big 
and small business to see “just what they 
could expect next.” 

Lessons. First the instructors handed 
down six issues: 

(1) Re-establishment of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee; (2) low- 
cost housing; (3) minimum wages; (4) 
price controls; (5) socialized medicine; 
and (6) full employment. 

“All these bills have been before Con- 
gress,” said C. B. Baldwin, PAC official 
who formerly was an assistant to Henry 
Wallace in the Department of Agriculture, 
“When you get back to your communities, 
find out how your Congressman voted on 
these issues. If he voted against them, get 
him out.” 

The die was cast. It was a crusade, 
and those opposing the program would 
have to get out. 

Classes included how to train can- 
vassers, how to organize farmers, women, 
veterans, first-voters, how to write politi- 
cal ads, make speeches, put on radio skits, 
what songs to sing. 

Technique. “There really ain’t much 
to it,” said another instructor. “A farmer 
likes music. You sing him a song. A 
woman is emotional, so you stir her up. 
A veteran wants a house, Yeu promise 
him a home.” 

It sounds like the same old stuff, but 


it isn’t. PAC’s method makes. the old- 
fashioned politician, who promised every- 
thing in sight, sound like a rank amateur. 
It’s the way you go about it, and that’s 
something PAC has reduced to a fine art, 
employing all the tactics of the radio, 
screen, lecture platform, newspapers— 
even the pulpit to put over its message and 
get its candidates in office. 

An ex-clergyman told his class how 
he had organized 625 ministers, mostly 
Protestants, who are now instructing their 
flocks in political action. 

“The time has come for the church 
to enter politics,” said the ex-minister. 
“Spiritual therapy is only dimensional at 
its best. It’s politics that’s real and prac- 
tical.” 

The way to win over women, says 
PAC, is to get them together at teas and 
receptions, first mentioning politics only 
incidentally, Then strike. Make women 
feel that your candidate is their candidate, 
your enemy her personal enemy. 

Vulnerable. PAC sees youth as its 
biggest asset. Every year, says PAC, 
more than 2 million youths reach voting 
age, knowing little or nothing about poli- 
tics and issues. They are impressionable 
and vulnerable to new ideas, Get them 
together on hikes, hold parades. Make 
them feel that they are “a special group 
with special problems, with special psy- 
chological needs requiring a special pro- 
gram. 

Stress one candidate. Get him in or 
get him out. It doesn’t matter whether 
he’s a Democrat or Republican, as long 
as he votes PAC’s way. If PAC dominates 
Congress, a third party won’t be necessary. 


“1 Forbid” 


With his veto of the OPA bill, Presi- 
dent Truman moved a step nearer the top 
among chief executives exercising that 
privilege. It was his 46th veto in a little 
over 14 months as President, 

But he has a long way to go to equal 
the record of his predecessor. In 12 years, 
1 month and 8 days in office, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt vetoed 627 bills, an average of 
nearly one a week. Next best was Cleve- 
land, with 471 vetoes in two terms, 
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WELCOME SIGHT. To bread-short Americéns and to the millions starving abroad word that a 
bumper wheat crop was being harvested in Texas and Kansas was good news indeed. 
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Thinking Out Loud 


I BEMEVE Tite I THINK Tie 
Mh ty WAIT Tith \ 


O | I n 1 On PRICES GO, ( PRICES GO 


in 
Cartoon 


iF WE HAD 
SOME BREAD~ 


* | Housel “Here 
Was A LAW!* 


Smith, Newspaper Enterprise Association 
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Georgia's Last Chance 


Gene Talmadge popped his red gal- 
luses, shook the hair out of his eyes and 
looked over the crowd. 

“Tt’s hot, fellers,” he shouted, “but 
you ain’t seen no hot weather till we 
start runnin’ that Arnall crowd out of 
Atlanta.” 

“Pour it on, Gene,” the crowd roared, 
“pour it on.” 

Gene poured it on, just as he’d been 
pouring it on since 20 years ago when he 
roared out of the Georgia canebrakes spit- 
ting prejudice and false hope to get him- 
self elected twice as secretary of agricul- 
ture and three times as governor. 

“Another thing,” Gene shouted again, 
“when we get back to Atlanta there ain’t 
gonna be no niggers a-runnin’ the legisla- 
ture and tellin’ us white folks what to do.” 

Rampage. The Talmadge supporters 
howled and screamed. Ol’ Gene was on 
the march again, stumping for his fourth 
nomination as Democratic candidate for 
governor which in the South is as good as 
election. Afore he finished, he said, he’d 
run Ed Rivers and “that Carmichael fel- 
ler” so far back in the mountains it’d 
take a search warrant to find ’em. 

Maybe so, but not if the thinking 
people of Georgia could stop him. 

“Talmadge has got to be beat,” said 
the Atlanta Journal. “His or Rivers’ re- 
election means our return to racial strife, 
the pardon racket and all the other ills 
that have kept Georgia stifled.” 

“Georgia can’t stand another admin- 
istration of crookedness, demagoguery 
and ignorance,” said the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

Said the Columbus Ledger: “Ellis 
Arnall removed the stigma and bad smell 
of Talmadge and Rivers. He built us a 
better national reputation. Under Arnall 
we made our greatest gains in constitu- 
tional morality. Re-election of Talmadge 
and Rivers would be the greatest ca- 
lamity.” 

Two of a Kind. As the words fly 
back and forth, the smart money admits 
it’s either Talmadge or James V. Car- 
michael, young business man and former 
legislator, who has Arnall’s endorsement. 
Rivers doesn’t appear to have a look-in. 
Twice governor following Talmadge’s sec- 
ond administration, Rivers, although of 
the same stripe as Talmadge, never has 
had the Talmadge fire. Whereas Talmadge 
is rambunctious, ruthless, packs state 
boards with Talmadge stooges, Rivers 
does the same but in a quieter way. 

Talmadge’s last administration was 
his worst. He fired University of Georgia 
professors right and left, put in Talmadge 
supporters; juggled institutional boards; 
sanctioned wholesale waste of tax money; 
denounced public figures who opposed 
him; carried on his most ruthless regime. 
As a result a good part of the state, even 
some of his staunchest supporters turned 
against him, all of which led to his defeat 
by Ellis Arnall, then attorney-general. 

Arnall effected such reforms as get- 
ting rid of the pardon racket (pardoning 
criminals as political favors and for pay), 
repeal of the poll tax, doing away with 
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the rottenest sort of spoils system and on 
the whole giving the state good govern- 
ment. Arnall’s magnetism and his ability 
to keep the people behind him soon made 
people forget Talmadge and Rivers, 

Back Again. But at the end of Ar- 
nall’s four years (a governor can’t suc- 
ceed himself) when no likely successor 
appeared, up popped Rivers and Talmadge 
again, both pursuing their old tactics. 
Rivers is promising to double teachers’ 
salaries, old-age pensions, build every vet- 
eran a home, pave every cowpath in the 
state, give every veteran a job. Talmadge 
warns against “the niggers taking over.” 
Georgia leaders were sick, ominously con- 
scious that the state’s political predica- 
ment was serious. When Carmichael en- 
tered the race, their hopes picked up 
again. 

The main campaign issue, as always 
when Talmadge is running, is the Negro, 
this time magnified by two developments, 
(1) the recent Supreme Court decision 
giving the Negro the right to vote in 
“white primaries,” and (2) Arnall’s suc- 
cess in getting the poll tax repealed. 

Talmadge knows, as do his oppo- 
nents, that the old fear of the Recon- 
struction Days when Negroes dominated 
the legislature, held public office and sat 
as judges, is still there. Despite the fact 
that this was 70 years ago and few, if any, 
of present day Georgia voters were alive 
during the period, the issue remains alive 
and menacing. 

Thousands of Georgians believe that 
Yankee laws were made to keep the South 
poor and are convinced that these laws 
still throttle Southern development. And 
men like Talmadge and Rivers know that 
promises, no matter how wild, if they’re 
pointed against the “godless North,” win 
votes. 

Can't Believe. Living and working 
with the Negro, Georgians know him and 
his shortcomings. The average Southerner 
wants to help the Negro and see him get 
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his constitutional rights, but deep in his 
heart he can’t believe it will work out— 
at least not for another two or three gen- 
erations. Men like Talmadge and Rivers 
keep these fears alive. 

Carmichael doesn’t say too much 
about the Negro. His efforts are to em- 
phasize other issues, to promise to carry 
through a program along the lines of 
Arnall’s reforms. Little known at the be- 
ginning, he has grown in stature as the 
campaign has progressed, 

He has behind him the better ele- 
ment of the state, the students and the 
professions. Come primary day, July 17, 
every man-jack of them will have to go 
to the polls and vote to beat Ol’ Gene, the 
Wild Man from Sugar Creek. Many call 
it “Georgia’s last chance.” 


UN-employment 


Carpenters, electricians and land- 
scape gardeners were busy furbishing the 
old New York World’s Fair headquarters 
building and 40 adjoining acres in Flush- 
ing Meadows, Long Island, in preparation 
for the United Nations General Assembly 
session in September. 

Work was started, also, on the tre- 
mendous job of hiring the staff of stenog- 
raphers, typists, translators and interpre- 
ters needed as cogs in the wheels of UN 
machinery. 

Taking over that task as director of 
the UN Bureau of Personnel was Mary 
Smieton, 43-year-old veteran of 20 years 
in the British civil service. Plump, rosy- 
cheeked and soft-spoken, Miss Smieton 
approached her task deeply aware of the 
responsibility, but with equanimity. 

—And Expenses. Some 2,000 ad- 
ministrative workers must be hired by the 
end of the year. Salaries range from the 
$20,000-a-year salary (plus $20,000 for 
expenses) paid the Secretary General, 
Trygve Lie, down to $1,500 a year paid 
the lowest grade workers. No recruiting 
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MODERATELY LEFT. Bolte (seated) and F.D.R, 


Jr. are AVC leaders. (SEE: Left of Center) 


policy has been fixed except the general 
rule that the staff must be obtained pro- 
portionately from the 51 member nations. 

Workers are paid out of UN funds. 
In the case of U.S. citizen employes, a 
Federal income tax is levied, but is paid 
by the Government, making salaries in 
effect tax free. In the case of citizens of 
other nations, taxes paid are governed by 
the tax laws of their own governments. 

Most of the present UN staff, total- 
ing about 800, are under temporary con- 
tracts expiring in August. About half the 
member states are now represented, prin- 
cipally the U.S., Britain and France. The 
most pressing need is for stenographers 
and typists who know at least two lan- 
guages, as well as translators and interpre- 
ters. Translators, for instance, must be 
able to translate Russian into French or 
English at 140 words a minute. 

Fear Deluge. In spite of the need, 
however, no world-wide recruiting cam- 
paign will be undertaken, since the Bureau 
of Personnel is not prepared to handle 
the deluge of applications it feels would 
follow. There are already many applica- 
tions on hand, and workers will be em- 
ployed on the basis of meeting require- 
ments for a specific job. 

The UN’s new personnel director was 
in personnel work before the war in the 
British Ministry of Labor. She contin- 
ued in this job during the war while serv- 
ing at the same time as general secretary 
of the Women’s Voluntary Services which 
she helped organize. In her new post she 
receives $11,000 salary, plus $3,000 al- 
lowance. 


Left of Center 


Under a motto of “citizens first, vet- 
erans second,” the youngest and lustiest 
of the nation’s veterans organizations has 
embarked on a course well left of center. 
But it has taken full precautions against 
“stooging” for the Communists, the fate 
of many other such groups. 
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After two and a half years of slow 
growth from five founders to an organ- 
ization of 60,000 with a goal of a million, 
the American Veterans Committee sprang 
into full-blown maturity at its first na- 
tional convention at Des Moines. 

The goo delegates, representing 526 
chapters in 44 states, in a three-day ses- 
sion which impressed the host city and its 
police department by the absence of pa- 
rades, high jinks and drunkenness, adopt- 
ed a constitution firmly pledging support 
to the system of “private enterprise in 
which business, labor, agriculture and 
government cooperate.” 

What It Stands for. A broad, in- 
clusive platform carefully charted a New 
Dealish program while jabbing any hope- 
ful Communist borer-from-within sharply 
in the party line. But AVC made no, bones 
that it was left of center, not only politi- 
cally, but also left of the traditional vet- 
erans groups. It took a number of stands, 
including opposition to a World War II 
soldiers’ bonus, to implement its motto. 

Internationally, AVC will seek 
through a world-wide veterans league to 
foster a world government out of the 
United Nations as the road to peace. 

Nationally, AVC wants a “more 
abundant life” for all, and security with- 
out discrimination. It cataloged a long 
list of goals but gave top priority to a 
fight to save OPA. 

Officers. Pointed pokes at Commu- 
nism were taken in planks demanding ex- 
pulsion of Argentina from the United Na- 
tions, and endorsing extension of the draft 
until American military commitments 
are met. 

Then the delegates overwhelmingly 
elected leaders of the moderate wing. 
With but one dissenting vote, 26-year-old 
Charles Bolte of New York, who lost a 
leg fighting with the British at El Ala- 
mein, was named chairman. In the hard- 
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est-fought contest, moderate Gilbert Har- 
rison, 31, Los Angeles, with the backing 
of Franklin Roosevelt Jr. and Oren Root 
Jr., won the vice chairmanship from 
“unity” candidate Norris Helford, Los 
Angeles. 

The moderates also captured most of 
the 25 seats in the national planning com- 
mittee. 


Cure 


For years, with monotonous regular- 
ity, the municipal government of St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, the “poorhouse of 
the Caribbean,” has incurred an annual 
deficit. With the same monotonous regu- 
larity, Congress has tucked away in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
money to meet the shortage. 

This year, the anticipated deficit was 
$142,000. But the Senate, finally fed up 
with the system, went further. It voted 
another $6,000 to hire three municipal ex- 
perts to find out what’s wrong with the 
fiscal affairs of St. Croix. 


Wonder Waterway 


Boating on the Tombigbee 
promises to be big business soon. 

A $125 million engineering project 
to connect the Tennessee and Tombigbee 
rivers, in northeast Mississippi, and pro- 
vide a short, slack-water route to the Gulf 
of Mexico at Mobile is nearing final ap- 
proval in Congress. 

This expansion of the vast inland 
waterway system of the Mississippi has 
been endorsed by Army engineers in a re- 
port climaxing studies nearly 75 years in 
the making. Benefits, say the engineers, 
more than justify the cost. 

How and Where. The plan calls for 
construction of a 260-mile waterway, 
linking the Tennessee above Pickwick 
Dam, in Tennessee, with the Tombigbee’s 
g-foot channel at Demopolis, Ala. Of the 
total distance, 180 miles of existing chan- 
nels would have to be dredged. The job 
calls for 41 miles of canal and locks and a 
39-mile cut through a sand ridge dividing 
the two watersheds. 

Army engineers say the waterway 
would require about five years to com- 
plete and would employ 5 to 6 thousand 
workers. It would carry about 3.8 million 
tons of traffic annually, saving shippers 
more than $6.25 million. Total annual 
charges to finance and amortize the invest- 
ment were estimated at $5.95 million. 

Economic facts. Principal source of 
savings, the engineers said, would be 
transport of materials not now moving by 
water. Traffic already moving upstream 
on the Mississippi against strong currents 
could use the new slack-water route, save 
$1.2 million annually. 

Major items listed as prospective 
traffic on the waterway included rice, 
flour, cotton, coffee, bauxite, asphalt, 
phosphate rock, alumina, lumber, gasoline, 
sugar, molasses, fertilizer and paper. 

Typical savings. estimated by the 
Army engineers on a single tow of eight 
barges carrying 3,500 tons of freight over 
the new waterway, compared with exist- 
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BANG! A volunteer demonstrator gets a jolt 
when a 500-lb. weight is dropped to prove 
effectiveness of the Navy's new, vest-like crash 
harness for pilot and passengers. 


ing freight transporting facilities, are: 

From Houston, Tex., to Paducah, 
Ky., $1,890; from New Orleans to Pa- 
ducah, $2,940; from Mobile, Ala., to 
Cairo, Ill., $5,040; from Fulton, Miss., to 
Paducah, $9,310. - 

"Ag'iners." Principal opposition to 
the proposal comes from the railroads, 
whose spokesman, Gregory S. Prince, as- 
sistant general solicitor of the Association 
of American Railroads, insists: 

“First, as one of the largest taxpay- 
ers in the country, we feel that we have 
a right to protest what in our opinion 
represents wasteful and uneconomical ex- 
penditures such as we believe this project 
to involve; and second, we feel that we 
have a right to protest against the con- 
struction of a project which would take 
away important revenue from the railroads 
by the subsidization of their competitors.” 

The claimed “savings,” he argues, are 
in reality only the result of transferring 
part of the cost which should be borne 
by the shipper to the general taxpayer. 

Furthermore, he contends, a large 
share of the traffic on which claimed sav- 
ings are based would only be diverted 
from the lower Mississippi. Because this 
traffic was used to justify development of 
the Mississippi originally, it amounts to 
counting the same traffic a second time. 


Nice LaGuardia 


For a man in public life, fiery Fiorello 
LaGuardia, currently UNRRA Director, 
has fought and survived an amazing num- 
ber of bouts with the press. In an en- 
counter with Chicago Photographer Joe 
Mastruzzo, who has a Latin temper of 
his own, he lost the decision. 

LaGuardia was making a speech when 
Mastruzzo arrived and focused. He moved, 
Joe moved. LaGuardia turned away, Joe 
re-focused. LaGuardia exploded, _bel- 
lowed. Joe looked hurt, said meekly: 
“That ain’t nice, you know.” 

The Little Flower wilted and posed. 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


Observed First Hand 


Here in Washington one hears that 
the U.S.A. is in a serious mess. Things 
are reported to be pretty bad. 

I decided that perhaps i ought to 
take one last look before the country 
falls apart. So I have made a personal 
survey. 

Admittedly, my investigation has 
been hurried and incomplete. It touches 
only 15 states. Some of the study was 
conducted by looking down from air- 
planes, staring out of train windows and 
gazing through automobile windshields, 
Nevertheless, I believe the facts I am 
about to report are substantially cor- 
rect. The reader may, or may not, add 
them up to the same conclusions that 

, Ihave reached. 


x* * * 


The sun shines and the rain falls 
about normally in the states I have seen 
—only 15, however, out of the total of 
48 states. 

Grass has been growing at about 
the usual rate. 

The wheat, green in May, turned 
yellow in June. Grain appeared to be 
swelling and hardening in the heads. 

Corn and soybeans, after being 
planted in the plowed fields, had 
sprouted and were growing. I found no 
evidence that seeds have gone on strike. 

Cattle and sheep seern to be eat- 
ing the grass normally. Wool is grow- 
ing on the sheep’s backs at the pre-war 
rate per sheep. 

Farmers seem to be putting in 8 
hour days—8 in the morning and 8 
more in the afternoon. 

Little pigs are taking nourishment 
and tending to make hogs of them- 
selves. While I killed none to make 
positively certain, it looks as though 
they will contain pork. 

Cows, if fed and watered, are still 
yielding milk. 

> .6-@ 


Leaves are green on the trees. The 
process of photo-synthesis, unless re- 
pealed, clearly will add to the lumber 
supply if some one will cut and saw 
the trees. 

In various places I saw indications 
that coal, when brought above ground 
and ignited, will still make steam. 

Oil, I noted in Oklahoma, can still 
be pumped from the wells, refined, and 
made into gasoline and other useful 
products. 

The railroads were running trains 
again after the first two-day rest in 
more than 100 years. 


* * * 


Children, apparently plentiful, 
were either finishing their year’s school 
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or were beginning summer vacations. 

Young men and women, I found, 
were graduating from high schools and 
colleges. A good many were planning 
to work for their livings. Some were 
giving more thought to matrimony than 
to the atomic bomb. 

On Sundays in quite a few places 
people were going to church. 

It was noticeable in towns and 
cities that stores were open and doing 
business. Some merchants, when ques- 
tioned closely, admitted that they could 
sell even more merchandise if some 
one would make it. 

Butchers and bakers say people 
will buy’ meat and bread as usual, if 
they can get them. 

Hotels reported no trouble in find- 
ing guests willing to rent rooms. 

Automobile dealers mentioned that 
a demand exists for cars. Tire dealers 
were finding customers, 

Clothing stores said men were 
making inquiries about suits, some with 
serious intent to buy; few white shirts, 
however, were being sold either on 
credit or for cash, 

Real estate men confessed that 
they have been asked about houses for 
sale or rent. 


x* * * 


I repeat that this was a hasty sur- 
vey. It was in no sense comprehensive, 
nor was it fully scientific. Things may 
be much worse in the 33 states not vis- 
ited, or even in other parts of the states 
where this study was conducted. 

My conclusions, therefore, may be 
challenged. 


x* * * 


On the basis of these meager ob- 
servations, however, I venture two as- 
sumptions: 

1. Quite a few things are still right 
in this U.S.A. 

2. The country might be better off 
if more people were doing more work. 
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Is the Klan Coming Back? 





Atlanta, Ga.—The Ku Klux Klan, 
at a public “konklave” attended by some 
600 masked and robed men, tonight “nat- 
uralized” -350 new members. -} 

Red Bank, Tenn.—Five» robed and 
hooded men last night burned I Nie Ve 
front of a store owned by a Jewigh 

Waco, Tex.—A group of masked fhen 
last night burned to the ground the Baptist 
church in nearby Downsville. 

Palo Alto, Cal.—The letters“KKK,” 
pointed toward this city’s Negros district 
and too carefully painted to be the work 
of pranksters, were found today Ona local 
street. 

Almost daily, reports of threats and 
violence toward minority groups appear 
in the nation’s press. Some of this is def- 
initely Ku Klux Klan activity. The rest 
may be just lawlessness hiding behind a 
convenient mask, 

Is this simply a symptom of postwar 
unrest? Or is the nation in for a revival 
of the hooded terror, rampant after World 
War I, when the Klan reached a claimed 
membership of 10 million men? 

Conception. If this is a revival, it’s 
the third resurrection. The first Klan was 
organized after the Civil War in Pulaski, 
Tenn., by Confederate veterans. The 
words “Ku Klux” were adopted as a name, 
reportedly because they resemble the 
sound of a rifle being cocked. 

This Klan was confined to the South, 
was devoted to “white supremacy,” but its 
robed and hooded members beat and 
lynched carpetbaggers and “scalawags,” 
well as Negroes. It disbanded officially in 
about 10 years, but continued locally for 
several more. 

The second Klan originated in 1915 in 
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It figures in Georgia politics. 
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the brain of W. J. Simmons of Atlanta. 
He had a\gifté@for fitualism and “mumbo- 
jumbo,” but it WaS°E. Y. Clark, an At- 
lanta preS$ agésit, who spotted its possi- 
bilities. Clark Grganized the sale of robes 
and other) paraphernalia, pushed a hate 
campaign agaist Negrées, Jews and Cath 
olics, madé.it.rith and powerful. In many 
states, and @specially Georgia, it virtually 
controlled elections, It was at this time 
that» Justice Hugo LT. Black (and many 
other politicians who were never publicly 
unmasked) joined up. 

Virile Descendant. This Klan quick- 
ly outgrew the South and spread across 
the nation. It hit its peak im 1928 when 
Al Smith, a Catholic, ran for President. 

Inthe 30s the Klan began to crumble 
before the attacks of the churches, the 
press and enlightened civic leaders. Other- 
wise-respectable men got out, leaving the 
Klan to its worst element whose excesses, 
including murder, brought prosecution and 
an order by national officials to unmask. 

But the death blow was a Federal tax 
assessment of nearly $700,000. In 1944 
the Klan suspended activities as a national 
organization and sold its physical assets. 
Only an unnamed board of directors con- 
tinued to funttion. 

Grandchild. Today’s Klan resembles 
the grandfather moré than the father, is 
most active inthe South.” A testy little 
Atlanta obstetrician, Dr; Samuel Green, 
heads up whaf fie claims i$ simply an in- 
formal organization of local Klans, not a 
national group) ® » 

He sponsored the,Stone Mountain ini- 
tiation, says th@™Klan is open to all “na- 


tive-born,. whitey Protestant, Gentile Amer- 
Its ‘platform “calls for 


ican ‘eitizens.”” 





The Klan come back? Have you fried to buy any sheets lately? 
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“white supremacy, opposition to Com- 
munism, America for Americans, Ameri- 
can leadership of American labor unions.” 

Green denies the Klan is anti-Labor, 
says it’s only anti-Communist, but it has 
become much more active since the CIO 
and AFL started organizing drives in the 
South. 

Politics. Right now Green’s Klan is 
harping hardest on “white supremacy.” 
With the South’s traditional “white pri- 
maries” now open by court order to Ne- 
groes, the oldline politicians fear the vot- 
ing power of Georgia’s million Negroes. 

There are three Democratic candi- 
dates for governor in Georgia’s July pri- 
maries (See: Georgia’s Last Chance, p. 
15). None has official Klan backing, but 
Eugene Talmadge and the Klan see eye-to- 
eye on the Negro question. E. D. Rivers 
hasn’t committed himself. 

James V. Carmichael is strongly anti- 
Klan and his strongest backer, Gov. Ellis 
Arnall, has thrown all the state’s powers 
into a fight against the Klan, trying to get 
the state charter which Green reactivated 
last March revoked. The Federal Govern- 
ment has moved in again, too, pressing its 
old tax suit. 

Opposition. Meanwhile the churches 
and the press, in Georgia and throughout 
the nation, have renewed the fight against 
the Klan and all it stands for. They hope 
this time to nip it before it flowers. 

Perhaps they can. The Klan has a 
criminal past to live down. Its present 
membership is of poor quality. Its leader- 
ship is far from outstanding. 

But the Klan is a threat. 
dices it appeals to, unfortunately, 
to too many Americans. 
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Hutton, Phila. Inquirer 
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No Secrets 


All of Washington is a-vast whisper- 
ing gallery. Say something, do something 
today and—if it at all matters—somebody 
tomorrow will hear of it and know about 
it. Particularly is this true of Capitol 
Hill. 

Some things in the White House are 
hush-hush, but many of these leak out. 
Even Cabinet meetings are not inviolate. 
But any attempt to keep secret a deal be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative 
branch of the Government is like trying 
to sweep back the sea with a broom. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
found this out the other day. Patiently 
he advised members of the Oregon dele- 
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WORSE THAN A WOMAN. Anderson found 
Washington can't keep quiet. (SEE: No Secrets) 


gation in Congress not to say anything 
about the fact he was going to help out 
the Oregon-Washington poultry situation 
with 50,000 bushels of wheat. He even 
had Sen. Cordon promise to say nothing 
about it to the press. Sen. Cordon didn’t. 
But, as Anderson soon found out, you 
can’t hide 50,000 bushels of wheat in your 
vest pocket. 

How It Started. It all began when 
Northwest Congressmen took to the war- 
path when their states were faced with the 
starvation—not slaughter—of~ 1,000,000 
chickens. And no wheat was likely to 
come in until about July 1, when substan- 
tial proportions of the Texas-Oklahoma 
wheat crop would be rolling to market. 

In the meantime, more than a million 
chickens would have to die. Desperately, 
the Northwest appealed to Anderson. 

Anderson was on the spot. He wanted 
to grant relief, but he knew if he did, 
eastern states, particularly New Jersey 
and Delaware, would be on his neck. So, 
much to the amusement of the press, he 
exacted a pledge of secrecy from Sen. 
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CHAMPION — 


The Dependable Spark Plug 





When TWA, “Trans World Airline,” 
selects spark plugs, you can be cer- 


tain that it is exercising expert 
judgment backed by experience. 
This outstanding air line uses de- 
pendable Champion Spark Plugs 
for the great majority of its domes- 
tic and international planes including 
the famous TWA Constellations. - 
Here once again is conclusive proof 
that Champions are the choice of 
experts and make every engine— 
on land, water, or in the air —a 
better performing, more depend- 
able engine. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Boy! 
WHAT A 
SHINE! 





VENUS POLISH 


CLEANS and WAXES 
IN ONE OPERATION! 


In one easy operation—in less than an 
hour—VENUS double action POLISH 
cleans and waxes your car! It quickly re- 
moves the accumulation of dirt, scum, 
and oxidation that makes a car dull and 
dingy... provides a beautiful, weather- 
tested wax finish that defies sun, rain, 
snow. 

Make your car shine! Give the finish 
lasting protection! Ask for WHIZ 
VENUS POLISH wherever automotive 
products are sold. Remember! It helps 
new cars keep their beauty! 


R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, 
New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 
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VENETIAN SCENE. These warm summer nights romantic couples can combine canoeing and 
music by paddling to the Watergate concerts held on a barge in the Potomac river. 


Cordon. “I am going to allot you folks 
50,000 bushels right now from wheat 
stocks we have right in your own area— 
and our agents out there will facilitate 
substitute grains from private sources— 
but, Senator, not a word about this for 
publication!” 

"Me, Too!" Poor Secretary Ander- 
son forgot that Washington is a whisper- 
ing gallery. The news traveled like wild- 
fire. Almost within a few hours, poultry- 
men in New Jersey and Delaware and the 
New England states knew about it. Down 
they came on the heads of their Con- 
gressmen. 

“We want help, too,” they chorused. 
Delaware’s Sen. Tunnell was one of the 
first to get an appointment with the Sec- 
retary. Delaware and New Jersey, like 
Oregon and Washington, want to last out 
until “July 1. But» Anderson is learning 
what public officials who have been here 
longer than he has already know. In the 
capital there can be no secrets. 

“Next time,” he admits ruefully, “I 
will call in the press.” 





FOOLISH? A constituent crossed up Majority 


Leader Barkley. (SEE: Congressional Pay) 


Congressional Pay 


The Congressional reorganization bill, 
passed by the Senate, has as one of its 
many provisions a raise in Congressional 
pay from $10,000 to $15,000 a year. 

Some Senators were skittish about 
this. Though the total sum involved is 
peanuts in comparison with Government 
expenditures generally, they fear the 
wrath of voters who can understand thou- 
sands but not billions of dollars. But Sen. 
Barkley of Kentucky, whose wisdom in- 
creases with his burdens as majority 
leader, declared he believed the American 
people have more sense than some of his 
colleagues seem to believe, and they will 
approve what is necessary to give them a 
strong Congress. Then he told a story to 
illustrate his point. 

A Tale. Years ago when he was a 
member of the House he voted against a 
proposed salary increase, and expected to 
be acclaimed for doing so. He went home, 
walked the streets with a righteous smile 
of anticipation, talked with many men, 
but nothing happened. 

Finally an old farmer friend cornered 
him, and he thought his back surely would 
be slapped in approval. 

“T see you fellows voted to increase 
your pay,” said the farmer. 

“The others did,” said Barkley, “but 
I voted against it.” 

“You did?” 

“Ves, Uncle Jack. I thought I should 
and I did.” 

“Well,” said the old farmer, “you 
are just a derned fool.” 


Teetotaling Trumans 


The horrified hand-raising and 
tongue-clacking that went on in dry cir- 
cles every time President Truman downed 
a nip of Bourbon has just about died 
down, but not quite. 

The Methodist Temperance Board, 
for instance, still likes to dwell on the 
contrast between Harry Truman’s occa- 
sional highball and the bone-dry absti- 
nence of the female Trumans. They got 
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out a little combination sermon-press re- 
lease the other day to emphasize the dif- 
ference, 

“Mrs. Harry S. Truman,” it said, 
“does not drink. She doesn’t drink be- 
cause she has convictions about drinking. 

“So say her neighbors. 

“The President’s mother joined the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
some years ago. So did Miss Mary Tru- 
man. According to Independence folks, 
when the President’s mother does any- 
thing, she does it because that’s the way 
she believes. 

“Mrs, Truman is modest, retiring 
and DRY. Her daughter, so they tell us, 
is a level-headed young woman with a 
pride of personality which is taking her 
right along with her mother. 

“Homes made by women like the 
Trumans made America great. Thank God 
for Mrs. Truman and Mother -Truman 
and Miss Margaret Truman.” 

The President, you see, isn’t men- 
tioned at all. Even so, he seems to be 
catching it somehow. 


It’s in the Record 


Sen. Pepper: “Mr. President, I know 
that the Bible is right when it says that 
my able friend from Virginia and my able 
friend from Mississippi and some of the 
brethren who erred a little from the 
straight and narrow path of democracy, 
when they finally do come back to the 
house of democracy and stand by the 
working men and women of America and 
help them up, instead of holding them 
down, will find that truly, as the Bible 
says, there will be more rejoicing because 
of the return of these few sinners than 
over the multitude who have remained 
faithful to the obligations of the great 
Democratic Party.” 

Sen. Tobey: “The Bible does not say 
‘Senators.’ It says ‘sinners.’ ” 

Sen. Pepper: “Well, Mr. President, 
sometimes the two words may be inter- 
changeable.” 


Information, Please 


The Nation’s Capital, besides being 
filled with Senators, Representatives and 
bureaucrats, also has more than its share 
of transients. 

No group is more thoroughly aware 
of this than the city’s bus and streetcar 
operators. Already beleaguered by inade- 
quate equipment and overcrowding, the 
operators daily are called on to act as 
guides and information bureaus, answer- 
ing thousands of questions. 

Under such circumstances, the only 
defense against an anti-social outlook is 
development of a sense of humor. 

Tell Me, Sir. The other day, deep 
in the northwest section, a gentle old lady 
boarded a streetcar clearly marked for a 
destination in the far southwest section, 
in the diametrically opposite corner of 
town. Before depositing her fare, the old 
lady inquired: 

“Do you cross Seventh street?” 

“Lady,” the operator replied sadly, 
“T don’t see how I could avoid it.” 
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Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney 


Oklahoma's Gift 


“They don’t come any better.” 

Even Republicans say that about 
Democrat A. S. Mike Monroney, Okla- 
homa’s gift to Congress, Collier’s maga- 
zine said it, too, a few months ago when 
it gave him its first annual award (Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan Re- 
publican, won the other one) of $10,000 
for outstanding service to the nation in 
1945. The law forbids members of Con- 
gress to accept such gifts; the money 
went to causes of their choice. 

The tall, lean ex-newspaperman 
was a political amateur when he came 
to Congress in 1939. He had never be- 
fore run for public office. But his 
freshman status didn’t faze him. He 
was sure he saw war coming, did all he 
could to try to prepare the U.S. During 
the war he was sharply inflation-con- 
scious (still is) and he fought for the 
Baruch plan of over-all wage and price 
control. By 1943 he was looking toward 
peace, was one of the barnstorming 
backers of the “B2H2” resolution for a 
world peace group. 

Streamliner. Today the man an 
observer has described as “unique as 
an idealist with his feet firmly planted 
on the ground; a dreamer who works 
long hours to make his dreams come 
true,” is wrapped up in the fight to 
streamline Congress, 

This has been a Monroney project 
for seven years and two years ago he 
joined forces with Sen. Robert M. La- 
Follette (R-Wis.), a fellow-believer. 
They got a joint study committee ap- 
pointed and what emerged was legisla- 
tion that would raise Congressional sal- 
aries to $15,000; provide for better- 
paid, better-quality clerks and aides; 
trim down the number of committees 
and simplify their work; generally 
make Congress more efficient.. Mon- 
roney thinks the present committee 





system is utterly inefficient, that a Con- 
gressman can do only so much and do 
it right. He belongs to only one com- 
mittee (Banking and Currency) in- 
stead of the usual two or three, 

The LaFollette-Monroney bill has 
passed the Senate. If it passes ‘the 
House it may well be because Mon- 
roney, who will handle it on the floor, 
is “a wonder at explaining things; fair, 
clearheaded; a man whose ideal is the 
nation, not a party group.” 

That description is a committee 
aide’s, not ours. 


Absent Defendant 


In Washington there is a singularly 
unpublicized man on trial for his life. 

Despite all the headlines about the 
“war criminal” trial of former Yugo- 
slav War Minister Mikhailovitch, it has 
gone almost unnoticed that a fellow-de- 
fendant before Marshal Tito’s court is 
Constantin Fotitch, Yugoslav ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. from 1935 to 1944. 

Fotitch goes on living a quiet life 
with his immediate family in Washing- 
ton. He hasn’t even bothered to an- 
swer charges that he is a war criminal 
because he “sent out propaganda for 
Mikhailovitch.” A _ court-appointed 
lawyer is defending him in Belgrade, 
but they have had no communication. 

"Ghost." That he will be found 
guilty as charged and sentenced to 
death is accepted as certain by Fotitch. 
“From then on I will be legally dead 
and start to lead the life of a ghost— 
but a healthy one!” Another punish- 
ment undoubtedly will be denial of cit- 
izenship and permanent exile, 

The “displaced diplomat,” as he 
calls himself, has one worry. His aged 
mother and three sisters still live near 
Belgrade. He hopes there will be no 
reprisals against them. 


Constantin Fotitch 
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From Washington office, FCC relays information and directs work of monitoring stations using radio and teletype. 


Air Wave Bloodhounds 


Only a few ocean steamers used wire- 
less when the Government began policing 
the air waves in 1911. Today, the Federal 
Communications Commission works con- 
stantly to prevent traffic snarls and law 
violations along crowded wave bands. 

To cope with mushrooming radio 
traffic FCC expanded its activities July 1. 
Instruments perfected during the war to 
trace the origin of spy broadcasts became 
peacetime equipment in 23 FCC listen- 
ing posts throughout the nation. 

By alerting monitors to a specific 


TEAM WORK, Operator of mobile unit tunes in illegal broadcast. 
Car driver reports location and findings to headquarters where 
technicians chart and direct hunt by radio. 
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broadcast and recording their findings, 
FCC quickly locates a hidden transmitter. 
Each listening post reports the direction 
from which the signal comes. Direction 
lines are marked on a master map, and 
the point of their intersection betrays the 
area-origin of the broadcast. 

On the Move. Mobile and portable 
units installed in automobiles and carried 
by FCC engineers then cruise the general 
area and by similar triangulation trace 
the transmitter to its exact location. 

Gamblers are frequent violators of 


FCC regulations. Using portable, unli- 
censed transmitters they watch and broad- 
cast the running or finish of a horse race 
to outside confederates, who place phone 
bets on sure winners with unsuspecting 
bookies depending on slower phone or tele- 
graph service for their race results. 

But FCC has many other jobs, such 
as testing radio products for manufac- 
turers; ferreting out sources of interfer- 
ence to radio transmission and checking 
broadcasts to keep operators within their 
allotted frequencies. 





“"y%’’ MARKS THE SPOT. A master map with strings indicates from 
what direction monitoring stations received a message. Inter- 
secting lines indicate location of transmitter. 
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NEARLY THERE. Earphones click louder as portable instruments guide FCC 
agents unerringly to the unsuspecting operator and hidden transmitter 
in the underbrush beside a country road. 


RACE-CASTING. Operators can speak into 
watch-like wrist microphones while calmly 
wiping their faces with handkerchiefs like 
this FCC agent is doing. 


SNIFTERS. Tiny portable receivers concealed under the clothes can be used 
in final stages of a hunt when agents want to conceal their identity until 
they’re ready to “close in” on the transmitter. 
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THE WORKS. Small, battery-powered trans- 
mitter worn on belt is easily concealed 
from public, has a broadcast range of sev- 
eral miles. Outside helper places bets or 
relays results to others after he has re- 
ceived a message from operator, 


Pathfinder Photos 
CORNERED, Jail sentence or fine awaits unsuspecting operator who con- 
tinues to broadcast from transmitter hidden in his car while agents watch 
from nearby. FCC men played all roles in this realistic hunt. 
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Peace? : 


"Big Four" Paris talks bring agreements 
on minor issues; major compro- 
mises sought; differences remain 


In Paris, the “Big Four” foreign min- 
isters (Byrnes of America, Bevin of Brit- 
ain, Bidault of France, and Molotov of 
Russia) struggled foward a peace treaty. 

They managed to agree on a few mi- 
nor points like French-Italian borders and 
what to do with the Dodecanese Islands 
off the Turkish coast. The islands, which 
were Italy’s before the war, went to 
Greece on the condition that they not be 
fortified. 

Hopes vs. Headaches. These minor 
agreements were hopeful signs, They 
proved Russia and the Western Allies 
could agree on something. But violent 
Italian protests against French gains of 
border territory showed that not even 
minor agreements could be made without 
stepping on somebody’s toes. 

On major issues, like the Port of 
Trieste, Russia and the Western Allies 
faced fundamental differences. Both Italy 
and Yugoslavia claimed Trieste, at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea, on the border 
between the two countries. Italy’s claims 
were based on population. A majority of 
Trieste’s people are Italians, although most 
of those in the surrounding country are 
Yugoslavs. Russia backed Yugoslavia’s 
claims because, if Marshal Tito’s Com- 
munist government controlled the port, 
Russia would get what it has wanted for 
centuries: An “outlet on warm water.” 

Compromise? Thus Trieste was the 
center of a head-on clash of forces. Thinly 
veiled beneath the diplomatic smiles and 
words of the Big Four in Paris was naked 
force, personified by British and Ameri- 
can troops holding Trieste, Tito’s divi- 
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sions in the hills, and American warships 
in the harbor. 

Yet none of the “Big Four” wanted 
war over Trieste. Molotov had agreed to 
a proposal by Bidault that Trieste be in- 
ternationalized for 10 years. If Byrnes and 
Bevin followed suit, the Trieste issue 
would be shoved aside to make way for a 
2I-power peace conference, 


Rubber Money 


Amazon rubber trees—original source 
of the world’s raw rubber—are out of the 
competition for postwar markets. Tap- 
ping rubber from Latin American trees 
won't pay. To prove it, a Federal agency, 
the Rubber Development Corp., spent 
more than 80 million wartime dollars. 

Before Pearl Harbor Latin America’s 
rubber exports, mostly from the Amazon 
valley of Brazil, had been ruined by com- 
petition of cheap native labor in the big 
Dutch and British plantations of Malaya, 
Ceylon and other East Indies colonies. 

These plantations were started with 
rubber seedlings smuggled out of Brazil. 
By 1912 they had half the world’s mar- 
kets. By Pearl Harbor they had a virtual 
monopoly on raw rubber exports. Now, as 
soon as the planters repair Japanese dam- 
age, they expect to win back that monop- 
oly. How much competition they'll get 
from America’s war-built synthetic rubber 
industry is another story. 

1942. When the Japs took the East 
Indies, rubber became America’s No. 1 
wartime headache. Allied stockpiles were 
tiny. German chemists had solved the 
problem of supplying the Axis with syn- 
thetic rubber and American scientists 
knew they could do as well. But plans for 
U.S. synthetic plants were still on paper. 

The Administration frantically scanned 
the world for rubber trees . . . rubber 


European, International 


DIPLOMACY AND FORCE. Secretary of State James F. Byrnes tried to talk Russian Foreign 

Commissar Molotov into a compromise mood at the Paris conference. America backed Byrnes’ 

words by sending the 10,000-ton cruiser, USS Fargo, (above) and a pair of destroyers to the 
disputed Adriatic port of Trieste. (SEE: Peace?) 


plants .. . anything that would grow rub- 
ber. Dandelions, cryptostegia, guayule got 
loving care they never had before or since. 
And the Rubber Development Corp. be- 
gan to pump a fortune into the Amazon. 

Meanwhile American tires were wear- 
ing thin, So were wartime tempers, Rub- 
ber became a political issue. Sen. Hugh 
Butler (R.-Neb.) after a South American 
trip said that Amazon rubber was then 
costing $500 a lb. Accurate figures were 
impossible to get. 

Snarls. Costs were tangled with such 
items as loans to Latin American coun- 
tries, lend-lease, shipping and projects for 
improving native standards of living. The 
projects were said to be essential because 
the climate of the upper Amazon valley, 
and its distance from civilization; made it 
one of the world’s worst spots for work. 
Local jungle tribesmen could stand it but 
they weren’t keen on working. Money 
didn’t mean much to them, There was 
hardly anything to buy. 

Some 50,000 Brazilian laborers had to 
be coaxed 1,000 miles up the Amazon with 
high wages, bonuses and Government-built 
living quarters. Now a “lost army” is 
clamoring to be shipped out again, the way 
the rubber went—more than 1,000 miles 
down the river. Despite expensive at- 
tempts at sanitation, disease hit the rub- 
ber camps. “In the battle for rubber,” 
said a Brazilian politician, “we suffered 
heavier casualties than on the Italian bat- 
tle front.” 

Disease also hit the rubber trees, crip- 
pling young plantations, forcing a return 
to the primitive method of tapping wild 
trees in the jungles. 

Even after writing off wartime invest- 
ments, Amazon rubber costs 35¢ a lb. to 
produce. Far East rubber sold at 12¢ a 
lb. in 1937. And some synthetic can be 
produced that cheaply now. General pur- 
pose U.S. synthetic sells at 184¢ a Ib. 
Far East planters are getting 234¢ a Ib. 
Under free competition it looks as if syn- 
thetic might undersell natural. Quality is 
another matter. In any case, Latin Amer- 
ican rubber at 35¢ a Ib. is plainly out of 
the running. 


Haunted Palace 


The huge, white marble palace of the 
old League of Nations on Switzerland’s 
glamorous Lake Geneva was deeded to the 
United Nations when the League closed 
shop this spring. 

Irritated by “lack of hospitality” 
around New York, some UN delegates 
threatened to move to the palace—a va- 
cant, magnificent edifice, designed to house 
a world organization, with everything 
from libraries to multi-lingual public ad- 
dress systems. Anyway, the irritated in- 
ternationalists insisted, the palace would 
make a swell home for UN’s European 
branch. 

The Swiss aren’t so sure about that. 
Switzerland hasn’t even applied or been 
invited to join UN. And when Secretary 
General Trygve Lie flies to Geneva to see 
about using the palace he may find the 
Swiss less hospitable than New Yorkers. 

Swiss Fears. What scares the Swiss 
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into cold-shouldering UN is the danger in 
making Geneva a base of operations for 
the Security Council and its Military Staff 
Committee—the “world police force.” 

If UN’s military arm used Geneva as 
headquarters for turning force against an 
“aggressor nation,” the Swiss fear their 
traditional neutrality might be a thing of 
the past. Geneva might even be attacked. 

After keeping their neutrality through 
two world wars, which made Switzerland 
a prosperous oasis amid Europe’s devasta- 
tion, the Swiss don’t want to take chances. 
Now some UN delegates are discussing 
moving main headquarters to San Fran- 
cisco and European headquarters to Paris. 


Blasting a Dagger 

“We cannot have that thing sitting 
there pointing like a dagger at England,” 
said a Royal Navy officer. “Moreover we 
will not only be getting rid of troublesome 
bases, we will also hurt German military 
pride very deeply.” 

“That thing” is the North Sea island 
of Helgoland, a mile-long sand bank Ger- 
many reclaimed, fortified and turned into 
one of the world’s strongest naval, air and 
U-boat bases. 

The British, who owned Helgoland 
until 1890 when they swapped it to the 
Kaiser for another island—Zanzibar, off 
the east coast of Africa—have decided to 
blast Helgoland out of existence. 

At the same time, the British will 
blow up another big German base at Wil- 
helmshaven, a few miles down the coast. 
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French Waiter 


A master of the art of gaining power 
by waiting is Gen. Charles de Gaulle. By 
standing firm on his principles through 
four years of exile he gained enough pres- 
tige to march home as almost undisputed 
leader of liberated France. 
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Gen. Charles de Gaulle 


That was the high point of De Gaulle’s 
career. His prestige ebbed when he had to 
mix in postwar politics, France was swing- 
ing away from his principles, toward com- 
munism. In January 1946 he resigned the 
presidency. 

Practically in exile, though still in 
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WORLD POLICEMEN NOT WELCOME IN PALACE. Because the Swiss fear the United Nations Military Committee (left) might jeopardize 
Switzerland's neutrality, they shy at UN use of the old League of Nations building. (SEE: Haunted Palace) P 


France, De Gaulle has waited as he did 
during the war, Again, by standing firm on 
his principles, he has gained strength, The 
last election showed a swing back from 
communism. Now France’s third postwar 
president is Georges Bidault, Catholic 
“Popular Republican,” who shares many 
of De Gaulle’s views, 

If this trend is reflected in the perma- 
nent constitution, now being drawn up, De 
Gaulle may return to power. But he won’t 
compromise his principles, He’d rather 
wait, 


Lords and Coal 


Bow, bow, ye lower middle classes! 

Bow, bow, ye tradesmen, bow ye masses! 

Blow the trumpets, bang the brasses! 
Tan-tan-ta-ra! Tzing boom! 


We are Peers of highest station, 

Paragons of legislation, 

Pillars of the British nation. 
Tan-tan-ta-ra! Tzing boom! 


So sang the British House of Lords in 
1882—but only in a comic opera: Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Jolanthe. Even then, the 
libretto about “Paragons of legislation”’ 
was nearly as funny as the ermine and 
coronets the Lords wore prancing across 
the gas-lit London stage, Britain had be- 
come a democracy. If Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s House of Lords didn’t know it, the 
real House did. 

Or if any of the real Lords didn't 
know it, fiery Liberal leader David Lloyd 
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WHERE GERMAN BASES WILL BE WIPED OFF MAP. Wilhelmshoven and Helgoland (right) are to be blown up. (SEE: Blasting a Dagger) 
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George rammed the knowledge through 
their Lordly teeth in 1911. The Peers had 
dared vote down Lloyd George’s pet soak- 
the-rich tax bill. So Lloyd George and his 
Liberal party passed laws shearing away 
nearly all the Lords’ legislative powers. 

Among the few powers left is that of 
delaying for two yedrs the enactment of 
any bill except a money bill. The Lords 
can do this by voting the act down three 
times. 

They've never done it because they 
have a “gentleman’s understanding not 
to.” As Viscount Samuel sadly put it: “We 
are a second chamber which has become 
impotent by possessing too much power.” 

Three Is a Crowd. As a matter of 
fact, the Lords haven’t taken lawmaking 
seriously for years. Of the 800 or so Lords 
in Britain, only about 20 can be counted 
on to show up in the House for a vote. 
(Three make a quorum.) The House 
meets about 4:15 p.m. on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. It al- 
most always adjourns in time for dinner. 

But now the Lords have done some- 
thing startling in the lawmaking line— 
broken their “gentleman’s understanding”’ 
by amending a bill twice, against the 
wishes of the Laborite House of Commons 
—and threaten to amend it a third time. 

The bill is the Labor Government’s 
project to socialize British coal mines. 
Quite a few Lords own mines. Most Lords 
are capitalists. So strongly do they feel 
about it that they’ve insisted on writing 
restrictions into the coal bill. Their amend- 


Feet Across the Sea... 





TO BRITAIN. Dick Davis and English Wife. 


ICK DAVIS likes his wife’s coun- 

try better than his own. After the 
U.S. Army sent him home to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for demobilization, he caught 
the first ship back to Stoke-on-Trent, 
England, where he married a girl he’d 
met during the war. 

“T want to stay here,” he says, “be- 
cause I think the English are much 
nicer than the people in America.” 

There’s an English girl in Chicago 
who doesn’t agree with Dick Davis. “I 
want to stay in America,” says Mary 
Markham, daughter of a Lord and 
Lady, and niece of former Foreign Min- 
ister Anthony Eden. “I’m sick of all 
the snobbery in England . . . the stuffy 
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PARAGONS OF LEGISLATION? The British House of Lords—comic opera version. (SEE: 
Lords and Coal) 


ment would forbid the board that runs the 
mines from giving “undue preference” to 
any purchaser of coal. 

Meaning. That would .be more im- 
portant than it sounds. Viscount Swinton, 
the Lord who first proposed the amend- 
ment, explained: “Otherwise there would 
be nothing to stop the board from selling 
coal at one price to Government-owned 
business and at another price’ to private 
business.” 

In other words, the coal business 
might be made a Socialist bludgeon against 


manners. In England they’re too con- 
ventional. I don’t think they enjoy 
themselves half as much as Americans 
do.” 

The Law. Mary Markham prob- 
ably will be allowed to stay in Amer- 
ica. But Dick Davis was ordered out 
of England. “The British Government 
regrets to inform you,” said a notice 
Davis received from London, “that 
your go-day stay in England may not 
be extended, due to shortages of food, 
clothing, etc.” 

The people of Stoke-on-Trent, 
whom Davis likes better than Ameri- 
cans, have responded by petitioning 
their government to let him stay. So he 
got a six months’ extension. 
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TO AMERICA. Mary Markham likes living 
in Chicago. 


Britain’s remaining private _ business. 
Twice in the House of Commons the La- 
borite majority angrily rejected Swinton’s 
amendment. If the Lords have the auda- 
city to pass it a third time, the coal na- 
tionalization bill could be held up two 
years, That wouldn’t bother many Lords. 
But the Laborites in Commons wouldn’t 
stand for it—and wouldn't have to. They 
have an ace in the hole, 

Unlike U.S. Congress, Britain’s House 
of Commons is bound by no constitutional 
limitations except sense of responsibility. 
If the Lords stick to their guns, the Com- 
mons can blast them out of the way by 
changing the law, or even abolishing the 
House of Lords. 

It probably won’t come to that. The 
Lords are expected to yield the third time. 


Sailing vs. Flying 


Sailing to Europe on a super-liner 
will cost as much as flyifg. The Cunard- 
White Star line says first-class passengers 
on ships like the Queen Elizabeth will 
have to pay $360 and up, “perhaps more.” 
(Pre-war prices were $237 and up.) 

Flying to Europe now costs as little as 
$292 to Shannon, in Eire; $345 to Paris; 
more to remoter points on the Continent. 
Pan-American Airways wants to cut these 
prices further. 

But super-liner passengers will get 
something airlines don’t offer—long, lazy 
days at sea, and the luxurious meals, en- 
tertainment and recreation that make 
ocean liners floating vacation resorts as 
well as a way of getting somewhere. 





Needles in the Air 


Radio broadcasting is one industry 
Britain’s Labor Government doesn’t have 
to socialize. It has always been a govern- 
ment monopoly—no ads. By American 
standards, British broadcasting programs 
are on the highbrow side. By almost any 
standards, they’re on the dull side. 

Before the war the brightest spot on 
the British radio dial was a station in the 
little country of Luxembourg, between 
France and Germany. Luxembourg pro- 
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DEMON AND BLUEBIRD. Sir Malcolm Camp- 


bell in boat. (SEE: Speedy Sir Malcolm) 


grams were American rather than British 
style. They included commercial an- 
nouncements and specialized in peppier 
programs. 

During the war Luxembourg radio be- 
came first a Nazi, then an Allied propa- 
ganda station. Now it’s going back on pre- 
war basis, with lots of programs in Eng- 
lish. And it’s powerful enough to be tuned 
in throughout the British Isles. 

‘ Britishers hope the competition will 
needle their government-owned network 
into livening up its stuff. 


Silent Red 


Earl Browder, ex-boss of America’s 
Communists, wouldn’t talk when he got 
home to New York after six weeks in 
Moscow. 

He couldn't talk when he spent a day 
and a half in Britain, changing planes. en 
route. British authorities locked him up 
and allowed nobody to come near him, as 
if he had a contagious disease. 

And he still isn’t on speaking terms 
with the American Communists he once 
led. They threw him out when they 
“changed the party line” to the old revolu- 
tionary theme after collaborating with the 
Administration during the war. 

But there wasn’t any sign that some 
leftists were right in calling Browder’s 
trip to Moscow a sign the Soviets are con- 
sidering changing their line back to col- 
laboration with Washington. Molotov’s at- 
titude in Paris, and Gromyko’s attitude at 
the UN sessions in New York pointed the 
opposite way. 


Behind That Curtain 


From far behind the iron curtain 
come discordant rumblings. All across 
the Soviet Union, from Leningrad to Si- 
beria, high officials in the Communist in- 
dustrial bureaucracy have been arrested 
and charged with “fraud.” Thousands of 
underlings have been “purged.” 

In the south of Russia two Moslem 
tribes have been kicked from their home- 
lands and “resettled” somewhere in Asia 
as a penalty for “aid to the fascists during 
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the war.” For the same announced reason, 
a pair of south Russian “republics” with 
more than 2 million inhabitants, the Cri- 
mean and Chechen-Ingush states, were 
“liquidated and reduced to provinces.” 

Meaning? Do these rumblings mean 
serious unrest in Russia—unrest that might 
blunt the aggressiveness of Soviet foreign 
policy? Or are the Reds just putting their 
house in order for further foreign trouble? 
The answer is s{jll hidden behind the cur- 
tain. 


Speedy Sir Malcolm 


England’s speed demon, Sir Malcolm 
Campbell (first man to drive a car 300 
miles an hour), wants to be first to drive 
a motorboat 200 miles an hour. He’s going 
to try it in the fall with his shoe-shaped 
speedboat, Blue Bird II. 

The speedboat is being fitted with a 
jet-propelled motor. The world’s motor- 
boat record—141.74 mph—is already held 
by Sir Malcolm. 


Elections in Mexico 


Mexico’s midsummer elections aren’t 
the bloody business they once were. Gone 
are the days when a Mexican election 
meant a shooting match. Democracy south 
of the border has progressed to a point 
where, on July 7, Mexican citizens could 
pick 56 Senators, 172 Representatives, and 
a new President—all with ballots. 

The President had to be new because 
the Constitution allows Mexican presidents 
only one six-year-term—no re-elections. 
This rule was aimed to take away the 
temptation for a “strong man” to hold the 
office term after term. It didn’t remove 
the temptation for a party to do the same 
thing. 

One party has held power in Mexico 


since 1928. Early this year it changed 


its name from Party of the Mexican Rev- 
olution (PRM) to Party of Revolution- 
ary Institutions (PRI). But it’s the same 
party. 

Program. The revolution that gave 
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LABOR'S RIGHT ARM. At Mexican election 
campaign rally, Presidential candidate Miguel 
Aleman waves to supporters while leftist labor 
leader Vincente Lombardo Toledano (left) 
stands grimly by. (SEE: Elections in Mexico) 

















You'll take a new lease 
‘on life... after Saraka 
puts your sluggish 
intestinal muscles to 
work! 


Be determined 
this time. Say to 
yourself, “I won't 
suffer any longer 
from constipa- 
tion’s nagging 
worries.” 

Saraka has made that statement come 
true for thousands of people. Why not 
for you? 

You see, Saraka has a balanced combi- 
nation of two pure vegetable ingredients. 
Each works in its own way to help you 
to greater regularity. 

The first absorbs water and forms the 
kind of soft, smooth BULK your system 
needs and often lacks. 

The other mildly urges intestinal 
muscles to keep waste products in 
motion. Thus, Saraka gives BULK 
plus MOTILITY . . . the ideal laxative 
combination. 

Buy Saraka today at any drug counter. 
If you'd like a sample, mail coupon. 
Caution: use only as directed. 








SARAKA, Department 495, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Without obligation on my rt please send 
free, trial-size package of S 
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MOUNTAINS FOR SIGNBOARDS. Miguel Aleman's campaign for the Mexican Presi- 


European 


dency plastered even mountain tops with ads. (SEE: Elections in Mexico) 


the party its name was Francisco Madero’s 
1910 uprising against Porfirio Diaz, last 
of the old-time “strong men.” In that 
fight and in the decade of disorder that 
followed, most of PRI’s present big shots 
were young firebrands. 

Their revolutionary program was: 
Land for the peons, down with the rich 
landlords, the Catholic Church, and Yan- 
kee capitalists. That program was partly 
achieved, partly toned down by time and 
the responsibilities of governing. The 
peons got some land. Some of the big 
landholdings were seized and divided 
among the landless peasants—particularly 
holdings of die-hard landlords who refused 
to play ball with the party. State con- 
trols were slapped on the Catholic Church, 
Yankee capitalists were taxed. 

Meanwhile the young firebrands grew 
older, fatter and more prosperous. They 
still paid lip service to revolutionary ideals 





Mexican lips and walls. 
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VOTER & POSTERS. Aleman got his name on most 


—sometimes more than lip service. Even 
as ex-idealists, they couldn’t be quite as 
corrupt and cynical as their “pre-revolu- 
tionary” predecessors. With social justice 
at least the official creed of the dominant 
party, concessions must be made to that 
creed. 

Elections. Among the concessions not 
yet made to idealism in Mexico is the 
holding of honest elections. In the last 
presidential race in 1940, the loser, Gen. 
Juan Andreu-Alamazan, claimed he got 
more votes than the winner, Manuel Avila 
Camacho. But, as candidate of the PRM 
which counted the votes, Camacho won 
the presidency and held it six years, 

To succeed Camacho in the 1946 elec- 
tion, the party machine nominated 42- 
year-old Miguel Aleman, Secretary of the 
Interior, and former governor of the State 
of Vera Cruz, where his family are aristo- 
cratic landholders. The interior job had 





acts like good guy. 
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CANDIDATE KISSES. On tour of country, Aleman 


(Girls can't vote.) 


given Aleman more than enough patron- 
age to sew up a Mexican election, Run- 
ning against him were four other can- 
didates. The only one with an outside 
chance was Ezequiel Padilla, former For- 
eign Minister and Mexico’s outstanding 
internationalist. 

Padilla is one of the best orators dnd 
most brilliant statesmen in Latin America. 
But he was tarred with a brush usually 
fatal to Mexican politicians: He was 
charged with over-friendliness to the U.S. 
Walls were chalked with the sarcastic 
slogan: “Long live Mr. (not Senor) Pa- 
dilla.” Yet Padilla put up a stiff cam- 
paign. He forced Aleman to stump the 
country and the party machine to elec- 
tioneer until, along the highways Aleman 
had built as Interior Minister, hardly a 
good-sized rock remained that wasn’t 


painted: “Vote for Aleman!” 
Bandwagon. Political groups rally- 
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SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY. Gifts of foys for kids—shopping bags for mothers— 


votes for Aleman for President. (SEE: Elections in Mexico) 
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ing to Aleman included the same oddly- 
assorted alliance of leftists and rightists 
that helped make Gen. Juan Peron dictator 
of Argentina—labor unions and Commun- 
ists on the left; extreme reactionaries and 
Catholic leaders on the right. Their com- 
mon denominator seemed to be anti- 
Yankeeism, though Aleman himself denies 
he’s anti-American. 

Labor union and Communist support 
was swung to Aleman by Vincente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, boss of the Latin Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. His dislike for 
“Yankee capitalism” was aired in a recent 
article he wrote for a Moscow newspaper, 
outlining a program of “liberation of the 
Western Hemisphere from Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 

The reactionaries on Aleman’s band- 
wagon were headed by the “Sinarquistas” 
(“Anti-Anarchist”) party—friends of 
Spanish dictator Franco. They worked for 
the Axis during the war. But, unlike 
Peron, Aleman’s wartime record is clean, 
and he preaches the Good Neighbor policy 
of co-operation with the U.S, 

Long Campaign. In line with Mexi- 
can tradition, more than a year’s campaign- 
ing preceded the July 7 elections. The 
Aleman-Padilla race brought out a record 
registration of nearly 3 million males— 
more than half of Mexico’s eligible voters. 
(Women aren’t allowed to vote.) 

Few Mexicans expected these elec- 
tions to be honest. Yet the election pro- 
cedure’ had come closer to being honest 
than anything seen in Mexico before. In 
all previous elections, for instance, the 
first voters to get to the polls were legally 
entitled to act as inspectors of the qualifi- 
cations of those who showed up later. That 
meant headlong races to get there first— 
often bloody riots. This time the govern- 
ment had named the election inspectors in 
advance. 

Next time—in 1952—when education 
and democracy have had six more years 
of development, Mexicans have hopes for 
an honest election. 
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RIVAL. Ezequiel Padilla gave Aleman some 
opposition. (SEE: Elections in Mexico) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 





Bombs and Bombast 


Russia has weighed the present 
American monopoly of the atomic 
bomb against a continuation of Stalin’s 
highly independent postwar policy and 
the scales in the Kremlin have tipped 
win favor of the latter, 

There is no other possible explana- 
tion for the Soviet Government’s de- 
cision to reject the American plan for 
the elimination of atomic warfare, as 
Submitted to the United Nations on 
June 11. Under this plan full and com- 
plete control of all research and manu- 
facture in the field of atomic energy 
would have been turned over to an In- 
ternational Atomic Development Au- 
thority. Two provisions were attached: 
(1) IADA, as an agency of UN, must 
have power of continuous inspection in 
all countries and (2) there could be no 
national veto of the findings of IADA 
if these should point to the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for destructive 
purposes by any government. 

Promises? At first the Russians 
stalled on the American offer. In the 
Security Council their delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, suggested an alternative 
plan. It called for a treaty under which 
ali the signatories Would agree “‘not to 
use, in any circumstances, an atomic 
weapon” and specified “severe punish- 
ment” of any nation violating this 
agreement. 

But Baruch had earlier pointed out 
that with a weapon of such destructive 
power the risk of a treaty violation 
simply cannot be taken. Therefore the 
necessity for international inspection 
and control, and f6f surrender in this 
matter of the veto power possessed by 
each of the “Big Five” powers under 
the Charter of UN. 

Sensing the popularity of the 
American plan, and the strength of the 
objections to their alternative, the Mos- 
cow Government changed its tactics. 
On June 24, Pravda, official organ of 
the Communist Party, openly de- 
nounced the Baruch proposal, which 
has never been published in full in any 


Russian newspaper. The American sug- 
gestion for international atomic con- 
trol, said Pravda, “reflects an obvious 
tendency towards world domination” 
on the part of the U.S. Two days 
earlier the Red Army newspaper Red 
Star had compared “Fascist America” 
with Hitler Germany. 

Secrecy. Behind all this unfor- 
tunate vituperation two careful Russian 
conclusions are apparent : 

(1) The Soviet Government does 
not intend to raise the iron curtain to 
let the agents of any international au- 
thority inspect its factories or labora- 
tories. It makes no difference that such 
inspection would be for the sole pur- 
pose of gathering information on the 
progress and utilization of atomic re- 
search. (2) The Soviet Government 
does not intend to permit any weaken- 
ing of the veto power whereby it can, 
at any time and on any issue, prevent 
decisive action on the part of the 
United Nations. It makes no difference 
that the American plan demanded abo- 
lition of the veto only when it might be 
used “to protect those who violate 
their solemn agreements not to de- 
velop or use atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes.” 

Our Federal Government has shown 
good faith in the matter, by offering to 
accept for the U.S. the same interna- 
tional inspection and the same limita- 
tion of the veto which Russia has now 
flatly rejected. The Baruch Plan, though 
unsatisfactory to Moscow, was the more 
impressive to other countries because it 
camé from the nation at present in ad- 
vance of all in knowledge of the dread 
secrets of atomic energy. 

The Russian response to this offer 
has increased the pessimism which now 
surrounds the whole issue of Russo- 
American relations, Obviously it is no 
longer possible to speak hopefully of 
“One World.” There is the World of 
Communism and there is the World of 
Democracy—and they are not mixing 
well, 
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International 
SOLUTION. In keeping with the times, most 
barbers in Eastern cities have raised the 
prices of haircuts to $1. This group of ex- 
G.l.s from Pittsburgh, used to crew cuts 
anyway, got together and decided to shave 
their heads and save the price of haircuts 
for a while. Besides, they said, in sum- 
mer it would be cooler. Wonder what 
their wives and girl friends had to say? 
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International 
SUMMER SCENE. Take a clear warm Sunday and a trip to Coney Island and you'll find 
a million other people had the same idea. On the Atlantic below Brooklyn and only a 
s¢ subway ride from New York, Coney Island is a poor man’s Paradise. In addition 
to its beach, there are carnival attractions. The girls’ view is from the parachute jump. 


International 
FANCY. We mean the hat, not the girl who 
wears it, although few would say that 
screen actress Gene Tierney could be de- 
scribed as “plain.” The coat’s not bad, 
either. The designer of both insists that the 
coat is one of only three natural mink coats 
in the world and he claims that it’s worth 
no less than $35,000. As for the hat, it has 
a much more modest price tag—$1,500. 


International 
CONVERTED. Blasé patrons of New York’s 
night clubs got a surprise the other day 
when it was announced that Helen ( Molly ) 
Horton, Stork Club songbird, was leaving. 
What surprised them was that after more 
than four years as an entertainer she was 
leaving to enter Mount St. Vincent con- 
vent preliminary to taking vows of a nun. 


International 
HELPER. Ruff, a Seeing Eye dog, didn’t get 
a diploma from Stanford university at 
commencement exercises, but he played 
an important part in enabling Edward 
Glass, a blind ex-Marine, to get his. Just 
as he unerringly led Glass up to the podium 
to receive his sheepskin from Stanford 
President Donald B. Thessider, he guided 
his master between his home and classes. 
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International 


ON THE BEAT. Philadelphia residents on 
Patrolman Francis Pallozza’s beat get 
something more than protection from him. 
As he pounds the sidewalks he practices 
operatic arias and gets no complaint, not 
only because he’s a cop but because he’s 
a good singer. Recently he appeared as a 
tenor in a local production of Carmen, and 
hopes soon to sing the lead in Pagliacci. 
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International 


LOOP LIGHTNING. As wind and rain swept the Windy City, a photographer caught this 
shot of lightning in the darkened daylight sky behind buildings in Chicago’s Loop. 





International nternational 
SAME GIRL? Spectators at the racetrack near London during Royal Ascot Week might 
well have been forgiven if they had besieged Miss A. Wollaston (left) for her auto- 
graph. She does bear a striking resemblance to the screen star Bette Davis (right). 





International 


WILLING HELPERS. When word came through from the Navy that they and their mother 
had_ received permission to join their father, Marine Sgt. Leslie Tinkler who is now sta- 
tioned on Guam, 4-year-old Leslie (left) and Sylvia lost no time in starting to pack for 
the long trip. But they did pause long enough to pose with their Dad’s dress uniform. 
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Science 
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BIKINI DWARF. Nagasaki's atom-cloud went 
twice as high. (SEE: Doomsday Dud) 


Doomsday Dud 


Everyone felt relieved after the atoms 
blazed over Bikini, simply because the 
suspense was over, But not everyone was 
satisfied, Had it been a fizzle? 

As far as radio listeners at home were 
concerned, it certainly was. Static drowned 
out the explosion, the metronome on the 
bull’s-eye ship (USS Nevada) and even 
the broadcasters’ voices. 

Presumably the AAF-men on the spot 
were griped, too: The prize bombing-crew 
of the superfort Dave’s Dream obviously 
had missed the target-ship by about a 
half-mile. (It' couldn’t have been more, 
because some of the Nevada’s mast- 
gadgéts were melted, but main damage hit 
the aircraft carrier Independence, well 
astern.) 

Let-Down. Reporters (not trained 
science-writers) were disappointed in the 
spectacle. The “ball of fire” didn’t meas- 
ure up to expectations; the smoke-cloud 
climbed slowly and seemingly not very 
high. And the pressure-blast and the noise 
were mild. A Russian reporter said there 
was more noise in his ship’s press-room. 

Probing into the lagoon, the observers’ 
ships found two Army transports (Gil- 
liam and Carlisle) sunk, one destroyer 
(Lamson) lying on its side sinking, an- 


other destroyer (Anderson) battered and. 


likely to go down. Fires burned on many 
ships. The carrier Independence’s flight 
deck was smashed and her “island” super- 
structure blown off. The Japanese cruiser 
Sakawa was a wreck; 30 other ships (of 
77) were damaged. But the atoll didn’t 
look like the “Day after Doomsday.” 
Bothered. In the U.S., headlines like 
“A-BOMB FAILS TO SINK FLEET” 
were sadly scanned by atomic scientists, 
who had been trying for months to tell the 
public the test was mot designed nor ex- 
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pected-to sink the target fleet. Other things 
in the report puzzled them: 

Reporters on the scene told of “two 
explosions, the second greater than the 
first,” and described the atomic flash as 
“streaking crazily across the sky.” Also, 
everyone agreed there was little noise. 
And the smoke cloud climbed only to 
30,000-odd ft. 

At Nagasaki a similar (plutonium) 
bomb had raised a 60,000-ft. cloud. At 
Almagordo, N.Mex., the experimental No. 
t bomb had been audible as “quite a 
bang” at 20 miles. 

Sisko. The double burst was a mys- 
tery. An atom-bomb, explained a Los 
Alamos physicist, goes off as heat. Even 
a semi-dud would vaporize all the unex- 
ploded plutonium and spread it out, mak- 
ing a follow-up explosion (by a large frag- 
ment, for instance) impossible, The heat 
factor also should make “spurting” im- 
possible. The bomb’s shell evaporates in- 
stantly. The whole thing should look like 
a growing globe of pure white fire. 

Guesses were that involuntary head- 
movements by watchers had given them 
the illusion that the fire-ball “streaked” 
across the sky. The only (doubtful) guess 
about the double flash was that sudden 
heat not only changed some of the lagoon’s 
water to steam, but then split it into free 
hydrogen and oxygen. The two elements 
would recombine at once, giving a big but 
feeble flash. 

Completely unexplained was a bub- 
bling swathe of green in the middle of 
the lagoon, where two ships had gone 
down. 

Legs surprising to scientists than to 
reporters was the activity of goats on the 


. Pennsylvania, which were munching straw 


a few hours after the blast. Radiation 
kills slowly, warned physicists. The goats, 
they said, probably were due for a linger- 
ing death. 


Mischievous Mike 


“Where’s Myrtle?” asked one woman, 
but Benson Ford drowned out the reply. 
As intermission speaker on the Ford Sun- 





day Evening Hour, Ford was supposed to 
be heard, but many listeners wished he 
would shut up. What about Myrtle? 
How two talkative ladies’ private tele- 
phone chat got broadcast along with Ford 
is a mystery. American Broadcasting Co. 
officials explain: Network shows go out on 
leased telephone wires; perhaps some un- 
wary switchboard girl unwittingly made it 
a “conference call;” cut in Myrtle’s 
friends. Luckily, they were discreet. 


Fungus Fighters 


A record potato crop—possibly 500 
million bushels—may help feed the U.S. 
this year, freeing more durable wheat for 
world-famine relief. 

In a sense, the potato will be repay- 
ing mankind for damages it caused 100 
years ago. In 1845—and for five years 
afterward — western Europe’s potatoes 
grew black and rotten before they could 
be harvested. Hunger spread. 

England’s laboring population sur- 
vived, partly by forcing repeal of the age- 
old “Corn Laws,” which taxed imported 
foodstuffs. The Irish, with neither grain 
nor foreign credits, depended even more 
on potatoes. Perhaps a million of them 
simply died. More came to America. 

Priests blessed potato seedlings; 
starving cotters cursed them. People 
blamed “new fangled” electricity for the 

Jot, because ghostly, blue phosphorescence 
shone over the blighted fields. But it was 
a Northampton clergyman and biologist 
who explained it. 

Parasite. The potatoes were not to 
blame. Through his microscope the Rev. 
Mr. Berkeley saw tiny fungus-sprouts 
pushing through the tubers’ pores. He fig- 
ured it out: They were stealing the carbo- 
hydrates the potatoes sucked from the soil 
and digested as their food. 

He was right. The anti-fungus fight 
dates from that day. It spread to attack 
other blights: Corn-smut, wheat-rust, simi- 
lar plagues. It split into two strategic 
drives: Breeding blight-immune crops; de- 
vising fungicides. 

Helpful Rivalry. Oddly the breeding 





European 
KILLER'S PORTRAIT. To microscopists, the fungus that killed Ireland's potatoes in 1845 looks 
like glass model here; at right is blighted potato. (SEE: Fungus Fighters) 
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of blight-resistant varieties moved much 
faster among corn and wheat than pota- 
toes. In America potato-protection re- 
search has centered on fungicides and pre- 
caution. Lime and copper-sulphate is 
sprayed by hand and from airplanes; far- 
mers are warned to destroy old-potato 
heaps alongside their fields. The fungus 
(phytophthore infestans) breeds fastest on 
dead tubers in wet places. 

The British use fungicides also, but 
have put emphasis on breeding. At Cam- 
bridge University’s agriculture department 
a whole division works on the problem. 
Graphic aids they use are glass models of 
the blight-fungi, microscope portraits 
many thousand times actual size, made by 
Dr. Dillon Weston. 

For, although man is ahead now in 
the potato-war, scientists don’t count the 
enemy out. Fungi evolve faster than any 
other life-form. If they try a comeback, 
defenses must be ready. 


Higher, Faster, Harder 


Scientists and statesmen may hope 
world sanity will win out, that world or- 
ganization will prevent atomic war. 

Army ballistics experts may hope so, 
too. But their job is to assume it won't, 
and that atom-loaded rockets will wing our 
way some day. The ballistics men’s prob- 
lem is: Can these be intercepted and 
knocked down? 

In the ordnance ballistics lab under 
brainy, imaginative Col. Leslie E. Simon 
are some of Army’s all-too-few able tech- 
nicians. Knowing how silly is the adage 
“Every weapon begets its own defense,” 
they promise nothing. But their heads and 
hands are busy. 

Tough. Late this year the Army may 
try to hit one big rocket with another (by 
radar-robot control) in the stratosphere. 
But even if U.S. guided missiles get good 
enough to hit enemy rockets high up, 
knocking them out is still a problem. 

Atomic explosives are light and com- 
pact, allowing rockets to carry heavy ar- 
mor. Also, you can’t explode an atom- 
bomb prematurely by heat or impact. 
Nothing can set it off until its machinery 
unites separate lumps of plutonium. 

Harpoon? But if its shell can be 
pierced and its machinery jammed, it be- 
comes not only harmless but a valuable 
gift of plutonium from the sky. 

With this in mind, Simon’s men are 
working on a British anti-V-1 device, the 
“shaped charge.” It is an explosive charge 
molded like a half-cantaloupe, to be set in 
the nose of a defense-rocket, open end for- 
ward, Its “seeds” are metal grains. 

Squeeze-bang! When this explodes, 
the blast from its hollow surface thrusts 
inward, squeezing and melting the “seeds.” 
Like slippery soap from clutching fingers, 
the molten metal shoots out. 

The start it gets is five times faster 
than any bullet. As yet, however, the 
thrust continues only a few inches. 

If further shaping can extend this 
“push,” the molten jet may travel at 5-6 
miles per second. Triggered by a prox- 
imity-fuze, it could puncture rocket-armor 
like paper—if it hit. 
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People And Places 





Chicago: When Brookfield zoo 
imported an anaconda, it agreed to pay 
$20 per foot for every foot it measured 
over 21 feet; deduct $20 from the $450 
for every foot under 21. Zoo employes 
stretched it out (above), measured 13 
ft. 9 in. 

Independence, Mo.: Harrison 
Irving, who has tended the Truman 
lawn for eight years, followed a Wash- 
ington trend. He found a higher-pay- 
ing job at the Negro Methodist Church 
and grabbed it. 
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Brooklyn: At 63, Mrs. Leah Elkin 
(above, right) decided education never 
hurt anyone, began attending an eve- 
ning high school. Came graduation day, 
she got granddaughter Sari Goldman to 
help adjust her gown. 

Kansas City: Patrolman John R. 
Duncan reported a new one-armed driv- 
ing menace. The offender was driving 
with his left hand, using the other and 
the rear view mirror to leisurely shave 
himself. 

Chicago: A court order ruled the 
end of strikes for Nick Messina. He 
was forbidden to throw lighted matches 
at his mother-in-law. 

New York: Eladio Oliver, 31-year- 
old veteran, slipped into a shop, snipped 
the telephone wires, ran down the street 
with the phone under his arm. Ex- 
planation: He wanted to call his girl 
friend in the Philippines. 

Schererville, Ind.: Apparently 
tired of dull domesticity, a local hen 
grew a comb, tail feathers, began to 
crow and strut (his?) stuff. 

Boston: No more tea parties for 
the British was the edict of the city 
council. Angered by the Palestine 
problem, the council asked the mayor 


International 


to stop entertaining British govern- 
ment representatives. 

Omaha: Henry Sikso faces a 
choice between having his name or his 
telephone extension (No. 90) changed: 
“Is this Sikso?” “No, this is nine-o, 
Sikso speaking.” 

Philadelphia: Lee Rapattoni was 
handcuffed by a friend who had no key. 
At the Marine Quartermaster Corps, 
the sergeant didn’t have one either. 
Miss Rapattoni fainted, revived. Taken 
to detective headquarters, police didn’t 
have a key. Miss Rapattoni fainted, 
revived, At the City Hall workshop 
two plumbers with hacksaws released 
her. Miss Rapattoni fainted, revived. 

La Grange, Ky.: Noah Wagers 
made a jail break the night before he 
was to be granted parole, It cost him 
II more years. 

Cleveland: Henry N. Solomon 
defied landlord tradition by giving a 
baby-blessed tenant a $25 war bond. 
The Solomon bonus doubles for each 
additional child up to 16. 

Norristown, Pa.: The Gold Rush’s 
end, When prospector Levi Dotts came 
home from the Yukon after an absence 
of 48 years. 

Seattle, Wash.: Larry Hightower, 
ex-Montana cowpuncher, plans to push 
a wheelbarrow around the world in 12 
years. He doesn’t claim to be able to 
walk on water, but says he will take a 
daily workout with his “barrow on 
ocean-going ships. 

Atherton, Cal.: When Charles 
Frederick Meyers, Central American 
railroad owner, died, he left $20,000 in 
trust for his two Scotties, Shorty and 
Topsy. Despite their new-found wealth, 
they look dour about it (below). 
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FAMINE DEATH. To Hindus, health hinders 
souls’ progress. (SEE: Too Many Mouths) 


Too Many Mouths 


To kill a bacillus, medical scientists 
sometimes feed it a bacteriophage. This 
is a chemical which causes the one-cell 
organism to burst in pieces by itself. They 
call this “‘lysis.” 

To a United Nations world-health 
convention meeting in New York, a Near 
Eastern doctor fed a topic which might be 
an organization-phage, produce unity-lysis. 
The topic was birth-control. 

The doctor was Djamil Pasha Tutun- 
ji, delegate from Trans-Jordan. He asked 
the 61-nation group to endorse birth-con- 
trol to prevent overpopulation of the 
world, which he said was a source of war. 
Probably most UN committeemen dis- 
counted this angle. “Living space” has 
proved to be a phony war-cause. (Mus- 
solini’s “‘overcrowded” Italians firmly re- 
fused to move to conquered Ethiopia. ) 

Famine Foe? Birth-control’s real im- 
portance is that it might solve the Orient’s 
food problem. On the other hand, it might 
wreck the international health effort. 
World Catholicism is firmly opposed to it. 
So are the Asiatic peoples whom it is sup- 
posed to help. 

Says Robert Cook, managing editor 
of the Journal of Heredity: Although 5 
million people starved to death in India 
during famines from 1943 to 1945, 15 mil- 
lion were born. To ship India emergency 
food now, he adds, would only cause her 
“inhuman fertility” to spurt. Next year 
there would be an extra million children— 
still starving. 

‘Rugged Inertia. But Indian Moslems 
think in terms of “Kismet”—unchange- 
able fate. And Hindus regard life as a 
trial, death as a stepping-stone to eventual 
paradise. Souls go from body to body, 
they believe, through animals, low-caste 
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and high-caste humans to final happy 
nothingness. 

To prevent a birth is to delay a soul’s 
progress. For mere food, no old-style 
Hindu will do this. Progressive Hindus 
agree with Dr. Cook, but know no solu- 
tion. And when Margaret Sanger, U.S. 
birth-control enthusiast, went to pre-war 
India, Hindus not only shunned her, they 
made the government throw her out. 

Some experts asked that food de- 
manded by India go elsewhere, to produce 
less starvation rather than more people. 
UN-men were frankly baffled. 


Presto! 


To remove a wart, a schoolboy ties 
it to a dead cat—in a graveyard at mid- 
night. In a brief but pithy rhyme he then 
asks the devil to snatch both away. 

Dr. B. V. Low-Beer, University of 
California, tried a newer “demon”—radio- 
activity. from  cyclotron-cooked phos- 
phorus, (It was under test as skin-cancer 
treatment.) Applied as a paste, it ban- 
ished 90 of 100 warts, probably beating 
Old Nick’s best record. 


Mother’s 25¢ Helper 


Brand new parents are the ones who 
need a baby doctor’s expert advice most. 
Also they have been the ones who could 
afford it least. Now, however, they can 
get it second-hand and cut-rate—to be 
exact, for a quarter. 

This break they owe to Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, child health consultant of the New 
York City Health Department, and to 
Pocket Books, Inc. In the 146th million 
of paper-backed books published by the 
latter are several hundred thousand copies 
of Dr. Spock’s 528-page Pocket Book of 
Baby and Child Care. 

It is reprinted from a handsome $3 
edition put out last spring by Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. Either is a bargain for the in- 
experienced mother, the nervous “sitter,” 
even the nurse. 

Encyclopedia. Contents of Dr. 
Spock’s book are indexed from “abscess” 
to “zwieback” and follow the child from 
birth to grade-school. Nearly every reader 
will find something in it he didn’t know 
before. For instance: 

Colic usually is harmless. Babies 
often look cross-eyed but aren’t. Touching 
a new baby on both cheeks at once will 
give him the jitters. Fresh air and sunlight 
are probably no good for a baby’s cold. 
When a jealous 2-year-old socks baby 
sister, the socker should be comforted, not 
the sockee. 

Caution. The book might almost 
have been titled: “If you cannot consult 
a doctor,” which is what Dr. Spock says 
each time he hints at home medication or 
even the mixing of a feeding formula. 
Babies differ: “We can talk about aver- 
age babies if you remember clearly that 
no baby is average.” 

Dr. Spock’s writing is wise and witty. 
Examples: 

About beliefs that “too early” walk- 
ing will make a baby bow-legged, he says, 
“as far as we know, a child’s physique is 


able to stand anything he’s ready to do by 
himself.” 

About anti - thumb - sucking mittens: 
“There’s no more logic to it than putting 
adhesive tape across his mouth to cure 
him of hunger.’’ The correct treatment: 
“Stop thinking about it!” 

He favors common sense over “com- 
mon knowledge” and fun over fuss. He 
says: “A nurse who can keep a child clean 
is not-a good nurse.” 


Purple for Precaution 


Unlovely to look at and no fun to 
have is ringworm of the scalp. Last au- 
tumn it became nearly an epidemic in 
some school districts. School officials were 
almost as upset as the itchy victims, 

They easily found out where it came 
from. Six times as many boys had it as 
girls, and it usually attacked the back of 
the neck. U.S. Public Health doctors at 
once traced the spread of the infection to 
barbers’ clippers. 

What Next? First the experts fig- 
ured out a way the barbers could disin- 
fect their clippers. (Water tended to 
rot the electrical insulation, cause short 
circuits.) They recommended dipping the 
clippers in mineral oil heated to the tem- 
perature of boiling water. 

Some schools sent ringworm victims 
home. U.S.P.H.S. reversed this decision, 
suggested infected children should wear 
skull-caps. They told them to keep com- 
ing to school too, since they could be 
treated most easily and surely there. 

The experimenters had found ways to 
(1) find beginning infections and (2) cure 
them qyickly. They spotted the early in- 
fection by shining a filtered ultraviolet 
lamp on all children’s heads. Infected 
areas glowed purple under it. 

Anti-Mold. The best-working oint- 
ments they discovered were salicylanilide, 
an industrial mildew-proofing chemical, 
and copper-undecylenate, a preparation de- 
vised in the U.S.P.H.S. laboratories. 





Science Service 


GLOW, LITTLE RINGWORM! Violet ray spots 
spots. (SEE: Purple for Precaution) 
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Carlyle Studios 


HUMAN SIDE. Fr. Maguire's literary mission 
dealt with missions. (SEE: Full Harvest) 


Full Harvest 


Each Sunday American churchgoers 
give coins and bills to support men they 
seldom see, seldom know outside of novels 
and quick statistical reports—the mission- 
aries of their church, 

From a statistical report the mission- 
ary may emerge as merely a costly item 
whose “return for investment” is meas- 
ured in round numbers of converts gained. 
From a novel, the sage and heroic saviour 
of poverty-stricken pagans. 

But what is the man really like? 
What about his daily life, troubles, 


’ thoughts? 


Reply. Hunan Harvest by Father 
Theophane Maguire (Bruce Co, $2.50) 
fully and vitally answers these human 
questions—without entangling theology. 

His tale is of the years he spent deep 
in the land of Buddha and Confucius. 

Prevented from returning to China 
by a heart ailment he picked up there, Fr. 
Maguire has done the next best thing in 
his book. It takes him, and reader, back 
to an experience both will remember. 


Heifers for Relief 


Dan West, Church of the Brethren 
relief worker, toured war-ravished Spain 
in 1938 and reported milk the crying need. 
Out of his suggestion that the church send 
cattle to replenish Spanish herds grew the 
Heifers for Relief project. 

But Spain’s war became the world’s 
war and the first 17 heifers were consigned 
to Puerto Rico. A year ago shipments to 
Europe began. By Jan. 1 a total of 939 
heifers had been Sent abroad and more 
than 1,000 have been shipped in the first 
six months of this year. 

Church groups, Sunday school classes, 
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children, individuals chip in to buy heifers 
at an average cost of $150. Gathered 
from all over the U.S, they are kept on 
farms at New Windsor, Md., and Gettys- 
burg, Ohio, until transportation is avail- 
able. Young ministers, college students, 
farm boys serve as “seagoing cowboys” on 
the UNRRA ships which transport the 
heifers. 

Valued Gifts. They have been dis- 
tributed to children’s sanatoriums, orphan- 
ages, poor farmers with large families in 
France, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The War Emergency Act bars ship- 
ment to former enemy countries. 

Groups representing a dozen denom- 
inations — Protestant and Catholic —are 
supporting the Church of the Brethren 
project. And the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee is using newspaper advertising to 
ask further support “from peace-loving 
men who believe that my neighbor is my 
brother.” 

Rep. Harold C, Hagen (R.-Minn.) is 
one of many who regard the heifers as 
“ambassadors of peace.” Said he: “The 
shipping of these cattle will do more to 
promote ... good will . . . than all the 
activities of the men in the State Depart- 
ment.” 


Tolerance 


A calm voice was heard above the 
tempest. As Protestant leaders clamored 
for the recall of Myron Taylor, the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative to the Vati- 
can, Moderator Ronald Bridges, spokes- 
man for more than a million members of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, 
urged his flock to cease being “exercised” 
over the “activity” of the Catholic Church. 

Speaking at the church’s biennial con- 
vention at Grinnell, Iowa, Dr. Bridges, 
president of Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal., said: 

“Protestants and Catholics must live 
together as neighbors sharing the greatest 





enterprise on earth. If the kingdom of 
God~is to be advanced, we Protestants 
must help our Catholic brothers, not 
hinder them in the great enterprise.” 

Explanation. Dr. Bridges was dis- 
turbed that Protestamts were “selling their 
own churches short with gloomy forecasts 
and dark forebodings.”” The “new aggres- 
siveness” of the Catholic Church, he said, 
“was not the beginning of a campaign to 
take over America.” Rather, he said, it 
constitutes belated recognition of the fact 
that “only in the U.S, are there religious 
and material resources to keep the Catho- 
lic Church a going concern in the years 
ahead.” 

Catholic statistics, he said, are “in- 
credibly inflated” and might well be viewed 
by Protestants “with a little less hysteria 
and a little more common sense.” (P, J. 
Kennedy & Sons, New York publishers, 
announced the Catholic population of the 
U.S., Alaska and Hawaii was 24,402,124, 
an increase of 438,453 over 1945.) 


Baptist Workshop 


Northern Baptist ministers need more 
education, 

This was the finding of a five-day 
workshop conference of the Association of 
Northern Baptist Educational Institutions 
at Green Lake, Wis. ; 

Conferees went over reports of sur- 
veys conducted among the 7,000 clergy- 
men who administer to the spiritual wel- 
fare of 1,500,000 Northern Baptists, Find- 
ings: Only 59% of the 7,000 ministers 
holding pastorates attended college or sem- 
inary for one or more years; only 38% 
attended a Baptist seminary; 43% were 
trained in Bible schools and other sem- 
inaries; 10% have only a high school edu- 
cation or less; only 5% of 357,311 stu- 
dents in 333 colleges in 34 states are 
Baptists. 

Proposed remedy: Establish a $1 mil- 
lion student loan and scholarship fund. 


RSs 


Religious News Service 


NEIGHBOR TAYLOR. President's Vatican delegate had new friends at home. (SEE: Tolerance) 
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Future Unlimited 


Scattered across the nation are more than 2,000 thriving small enter- 
prises, operated by teen-agers under guidance of local businessmen and 
Junior Achievement, a national organization designed to train high school 
boys and girls in modern business methods, 

These youngsters organize midget firms, elect officers and sell stock 
at so¢ a share to raise operating funds, Then they manufacture, advertise 
and sell their products—some self-invented—paying salaries, taxes and 
dividends from proceeds. 

In Middletown, Ohio, for instance, Junior Achievers have organized 
21 companies. One group of energetic boys and girls operates an odd-jobs 
agency. Others write and edit radio scripts. Others make and sell radios, 
folding lawn chairs, de-icing fluid, Christmas tree holders, stainless steel 
wall lamps and a host of other useful products. 

Though sorely beset with reconversion problems today, Middletown’s 
Junior Achievers face tomorrow with the optimistic slogan, “Future Unlim- 
ited,” and plan expansion into the plastics and other fields when needed 
materials are available. 


2. OFF TO GOOD START. Community survey uncovers a lucrative fie]d in toy 
tommy guns and flat-tops for these JA boys. The shop and tools are rented. 


re, 


1. RADIO MAKER. Junior Achiever Dick Monroe is 
poised, confident, while talking to adult group. 


3. NO RED INK. Steve Demetrion, Lee Oswals and 
Herschel Thomas figure up profits on hobby-horse sales. 


eve. “ae 


4. DISPLAY ROOM. Sales outlet for finished 5, HOBBY INTO PROFIT. These JA girls earn 6, TRIAL RUN. Adult secretary tests note- 


wares is alsoa Junior Achievement activity. cash from their cameras and flash bulbs. book holder for JA inventor Derwin Bohn. 
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Family 


Marriage School 


Are there ways to prevent divorces? 
The Chicago Marriage Committee pro- 
poses one. 

After two years of study, the commit- 
tee has asked Gov. Dwight H. Green for a 
law that would require all engaged couples 
to attend pre-marital training classes and 
pass a “marriage intelligence test” before 
getting a license. The committee also rec- 
ommends community marriage counseling 
services and divorce court aides to help 
over-burdened judges. 

Chicago and Cook County clergymen, 
judges, and social workers make up the 
committee. They were disturbed to see, 
during the first five months this year, that 
the local divorce rate jumped 21% over 
the same period last year, when divorces 
were already at an all-time high, 

Alarming. Today, two out of every 
five of the nation’s marriages are being 
shattered. And on the basis of pre-war 
rates of increase (discounting the current 
upsurge which is due largely to hasty war 
marriage), “we'll be having a breakdown 
in one out of every two marriages by 
1965,” predicts Judge John A. Sbarbaro, 
Superior Court, Cook County. 

If the plans become law, Illinois 
couples will be required to attend at least 
six lectures over a period of three weeks. 
Then there will be a 60-day wait for the 
license. (Longest wait in any other state 
is five days.) The 60 days would give 
couples time to make certain they were 
ready for marriage, also focus attention 
on their mutual problems. 

"No Bed of Roses." Lectures, to be 
given by trained instructors, would cover 
the practical, day-to-day-living side of 
marriage like (1) the family budget, (2) 
sexual adjustment, (3) in-law problems, 
(4) how to rear children, (5) effects of 
divorce on children, (6) school and church 
influences in home life. Courses, sched- 
ules and testing procedures would all be 
standardized by a state commission. 

Armed for strong objections that will 
be raised against forced marriage training, 
Judge Sbarbaro contends that such a law 
is as justifiable as compulsory pre-marital 
examinations for venereal disease, now re- 
quired in 35 states. Both kinds of laws, 
he maintains, limit individual rights for 
the benefit of society as a whole, 

While drinking, in the judge’s opin- 
ion, is the “obvious” cause for many of 
today’s divorce complaints, an underlying 
reason usually can be found in physical or 
mental maladjustments, many of which 
could be avoided with pre-marriage under- 
standing that such a course of instruction 
can give. 

Uphill. Though some churches and 
schools have been “eminently successful” 
in fighting the divorce evil, in general 
they have failed, says Judge Sbarbaro. 
“We could do much to lay a firm founda- 
tion for marriage if we instituted high 
school and college instruction on how to 
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become good husbands, wives and par- 
ents.” 

Judge Sbarbaro hopes Illinois can 
demonstrate that the home can be saved— 
“not by making divorce more difficult, but 
by making marriage more difficult.” 


Di-Dee Angles 


Manufacture of diapers, like so many 
other things, has increased during and 
since the war. Yet many mothers still 
complain of diaper difficulties. : 

Demand caused by a bumper baby 
crop still outruns supply. There are fewer 
substitutes like flour sacks and paper 
diapers. And quality of most cloth dia- 
pers, which sell for $2 to $2.50 a dozen, 
doesn’t compare with that of pre-war $1- 
a-dozen kinds. 

But there is hope for more ready- 
mades and for yard goods, too. Manufac- 
turers claim if they are allowed a re- 
quested price boost; there'll be more in- 
centive to produce. 

Flexible. Meantime, the National In- 
stitute of Diaper Services whose 50 mem- 
bers rent and wash di-dees in all cities 
over 100,000, has an idea for conserving 
what diapers there are. It’s a special 
“kite-shape” fold that makes good-fitting 
pants out of any shape cloth, With this 
fold, a baby needs only one size diaper 
until he grows into real breeches. Pictures 
at right show how it’s done. 


Designed For Children 


Most people know what to do when a 
youngster begins to beat out Chopsticks 
on the piano. They call in the music 
teacher. But suppose he prefers to get out 
pencil and paper and draw Main Street in 
action. Fewer know what to do then. 

How are parents to discover whether 
they have a future portrait painter, de- 
signer, or perhaps a cartoonist on their 
hands? What sort of materials does a 
youngster need to start him out? And 
though he may never be a professional 
artist—how can he be taught to appreciate 
art? 

These questions are answered in an 
exhibit, “Designed For Children,” at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Vic- 
tor D’Amico, director of the museum’s 
educational program, who designed much 
of the material, says: “Many young chil- 
dren get a bad start because their parents 
give them hard pencils and crayons and 
meager watercolors when they need equip- 
ment that is large and tools that are flex- 
ible.” 

Splurge. Very small children don’t 
need crayons anyway, D’Amico says, They 
should be given good paints, big surfaces 
to dabble on, color and design games. 

Suggested for 5- to 8-year-olds are 
new kinds of jigsaw puzzles, made from 
pictures in The Noisy Book by Leonard 
Weisgard. They have moons that come 
out of the sky, houses with detachable 
doors and windows, and automobiles that 
can be lifted out of the street scene—to 
be put back, of course, when the picture 
is hung on the wall. 

For older children D’Amico has de- 





SQUARE UP, First, if necessary, lap over one 
end to even up sides. Then begin... 





KITE FOLD. Bring two corners to middle to 
form the triangle as for a kite. Now... 





FOLD TO FIT. Bring up bottom and top points 
to form right size for baby. And... 





hfinder Photos 
IN HE GOES. Lap back corners over front— 
pin up for inspection. (SEE: Di-Dee Angles) 
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Michael Caputo 


HIDDEN TALENTS? Give a youngster a chance fo express his artistic self with a new kind of 
jigsaw puzzle (left) or a well-designed painting set (right). (SEE: Designed for Children) 


signed a paintbox with six colors, plenty 
of good brushes and a top that opens to 
form an easel. There are work tables for 
children of all ages, too. The most elabo- 
rate one “grows with the child” because it 
comes with sets of graduating legs. It has 
a drawer for supplies, slanted top, and 
an upright display board. 

Their Own Choice. D’Amico thinks 
it’s important that children select the pic- 
tures for their own rooms. Very little is 
known of children’s tastes in art, he says, 
because their pictures are chosen by adults. 
A museum survey shows that, left to them- 
selves, children pick out pictures by mod- 
ern artists like Matisse, Picasso and 
Chagall because they enjoy fantasy, pat- 
tern, color. 

The museum’s selection of prints and 
color reproductions for youngsters have 
a frame especially designed so that pic- 
tures can be changed at will. Prints, priced 
from $1 to $20, are sent anywhere in the 
U.S. The other art supplies on exhibit 
also will be offered for sale through the 
museum. They’re more expensive than 
10¢ store paintboxes, but they don’t cost 
as much as a piano, 


Cold Comfort 


When the mercury zooms to 95, when 
heat waves zigzag up from the pavement, 
when curls string out into wisps and noses 
shine, the greatest compliment one can 
get is: “Don’t you look cool!” 

But it takes planning to rate that 
comment. So lay down your fan, put 
aside your iced lemonade and listen to 
Grace Palmer, YWCA national health 
secretary. You shouldn’t have iced lemon- 
ade anyway—it should be merely cool, 
she says. And porch-fanning should be, at 
best, only a part-time oceupation. 

If you’re accustomed to playing ten- 
nis, don’t stop when the mercury climbs. 
Keep up your golf, hiking, bicycle riding, 
but exercise in shorter snatches inter- 
spersed with longer rest periods. 

Re-Hydrate. Since the body loses 
water and salt when you perspire, diet 
should include fruit juices of all kinds, 
water and salt. Go slowly on potatoes and 
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pork, other starches and fats, she advises. 
Instead, dig deep into big green salads, 
fruits, vegetables and cheese. 

Clothes should be porous and absorb- 
ent. Save your sheers for evening since 
they require a thick slip. In the blazing 
daytime wear a gingham print or a butch- 
ers linen that takes only one layer. 

For the effect on your public, choose 
cool colors—light greens, ice blues, any of 
the pastels or even black or dark blue en- 
livened with white accessories, 

Top Note. Keep a cool head by 
sweeping your hair up off your neck. For 
a quick hair pickup—to get rid of dust 
and perspiration—saturate a bit of cotton 
with cologne, rub it up and down the 
strands and follow with a thorough brush- 
ing. Remember deodorants and frequent 
baths, too. 

And then, having worked out all these 
ideas for avoiding the heat, forget anyone 
ever told you it was hot. 


Pathfinders 


Radio Maker 


Franklin discovered electricity and 
“didn’t know what to do with it.” Arthur 
Atwater Kent, they say, didn’t discover 
radio, but sure did know what to do with 
it. 

Kent’s career began at 3, when he 
laid exploring fingers on mama’s sewing 
machine—and discovered the wonder of 
mechanics. From a magnetic battery be- 
longing to Daddy Kent, a Burlington, Vt., 
doctor, he learned about electricity. 

Forty-four years ago, on May 18, 
Kent opened his first shop. It was a one- 
room affair in Philadelphia—‘‘so old debris 
fell through when we swept the floor.” 

Superstitious. Then—always super- 
stitiously doubling his space—he finally 
spread to 32 acres and one of the city’s 
biggest industries. When he sold out in 
1935 at the height of his career—I 
was entering another income bracket and 
couldn’t make a profit”—he was called ra- 





dio’s first and greatest production expert. 

Science, too, recognizes his genius. 
Kent’s life ambition was just to glimpse 
master-inventors Thomas Edison and Ni- 
kola Tesla. One day Tesla came to his 
office. “I take my hat off to you,” he told 
Kent. 

Base of his success was mechanical- 
mindedness. He can put a finger on a 
“bug” in a huge hydraulic machine. When 
balky early automobiles annoyed him, he 
invented a dependable “tripper ignition” 
which soon was standard on better-make 
autos. 

Alert. He kept on his business toes, 
too. His brain clicked when his little shop 
got an order for 10,000 radio parts: “Big 
thing here!” he said. He assembled the 
radios himself, put out a model under his 
own trade name in 1925. 

Direct in action, he always knew what 
he wanted and how to get it—no board of 
directors for him. And he knew how to 
cut red tape. Phone calls replaced let- 
ters; employes reported orally. He ta- 
booed long memos, preferred waste bask- 
ets to file cabinets. He seldom went out 
to lunch, serving friends in the charming 
dining room adjoining his office where a 
fat Irishwoman made his favorite home- 
cooked meals. 

Kent always loved parties—too much 
to suit his now estranged wife, they say. 
His charm won a host. of- friends along the 
“main line’ — Philadelphia’s social set. 
When he retired to Hollywood he sent a 
friend ahead to pave the social way for 
him, At 63 he still likes the things money 
means—good clothes, nice home, a yacht, 
cars, 

Kent prefers to be known just by 
his works—making more radio sets than 
any other man of his time, first sponsor of 
good musical programs and radio talent 
auditions; saver of Americana shrines like 
Philadelphia’s Betsy Ross home and the 
old Franklin Institute building. 

He still shuns publicity but rumor 
says he’s all set to begin another audition 
series for young talent in Hollywood. 

His 25th business anniversary, 1928, 
was one of the few times he discussed his 
work. He said: 

“T am deeply grateful that circum- 
stances cast my life in this intensely in- 
teresting field. I enjoy it thoroughly.” 





Kaiden-Keystone Studios 


HE MADE THE MOST. (SEE: Radio Maker) 
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With Hammer 
And Songs 


When Jim Flanagan and his brother 
Tom got home from the war, instead of 
going back to their old jobs they started 
making copper bowls and trays in their 
mother’s basement. Today, eight months 
later, they’re grossing $1,000 a week, giv- 
ing employment to seven other veterans, 
They call themselves the, Blue Hills 
Craftsmen. 

The Flanagans (Ma, Pa, Jim and 
Tom) live in the quiet Blue Hills section 
of Hartford, Conn., only the Flanagan 
home is anything but quiet. Almost any 
time of the day, should you pass the place, 
you'll hear the clatter of hammers against 
brass. Since the Craftsmen have no work 
regulations, you'll also hear, along with the 
hammering, the limpid strains of a harber- 
shop quartette. Singing, say the Flanagans, 
is as much of the job as hammering. 

The Craftsmen produce bowls, ash 
trays, similar vessels in 32 different styles, 
ranging in size from six inches in diameter 
to 16 inches. Who buys? Department 
stores all over the country. 

Jim, who got home first, started the 
business. 

“Jim couldn’t find anything he liked,” 
Tom said, “so he decided he'd try a trade 
he learned in high school. He bought some 
copper, hammered out a few trays and 
bowls and took them to a local depart- 
ment store. The stodre bought ‘em and 
asked for more. By the time I got home, 
Jim had Hartford sewed up and was get- 
ting ready to branch out. He left me in 
charge, took some samples down to New 
York to show an agent and the agent said 
he’d see what he could do. In less than a 
month, we were getting orders from all 
over the country. In fact, business got so 
heavy we hired several helpers and next 
week we’re moving into a bigger place.” 

The seven helpers on the Flanagan 
payroll are all Hartford veterans. Pay to 
start, said Tom, is $50 to $60 a week, All 
work on an incentive-bonus basis, 

Jim, the production manager, calls it 
easy work, 

“But it’s regular,” he said. “All day 
we hammer. We hammer out bowls, then 
we hammer out trays. Then we heat them, 
then we shape them by hammering some 
more. Then we buff ’em and wash ’em.” 

They sell for pretty good money, too, 
and the fact that the retailer gets a good 
deal more for them than the Flanagans 
doesn’t bother them a bit. 

“When the retailer makes money, so 
do we,” said Jim. “That keeps everybody 
happy.” 

Some sell for more than others on ac- 
count of the designs, which are made with 
a chisel, but designing is the least part 
of the job. 

“People seem to like them fairly 
plain,” Tom said. “We try to give them 
what they want.” 
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1. HOME FROM THE WARS. Jim Flanagan, 21, discharged after a stretch in Army Air 
Forces, gets big welcome home from mother, Mrs, Thomas Flanagan, Hartford, Conn. 


2. A MAN MUST WORK, Homecoming celebrations over, Jim faces reality, looks over 
want ads in Hartford newspapers to see what jobs are open. (Continued on next pages.) 
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3. DON'T CROWD ME, Jammed in basement of the Flanagan home, the veterans beat out wares in their “factory” now grossing 
$1,000 a week. Despite cramped quarters, they have fun. Pin-ups are standard equipment, same as benches, tools and materials. 


4. MEET THE BOSS. Tom Flanagan, 26, Jim’s brother, who put in three years 
in the Merchant Marine, is the mainspring. He handles the business details. 


5. ANOTHER ONE READY. Dana Healey, 24, former Army fighter pilot who 6, ANNEALING. Bob Hall, Navy Seabee who lost 
knocked down four Messerschmitt’s over France, finishes a copper bowl. a leg at Saipan, heats bowl to make shaping easier. 
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7. MAKE IT SHINE. Jim, founder of Blue 
Hills Craftsmen, calls himself the produc- 
tion chief. Here he takes a hand at polish- 
ing one of his products, last job in the & THESE GO FIRST. Partners Tom and Jim discuss orders and production. Foreground 
process before packing and shipping. shows collection of almost-completed articles awaiting finishing touch before shipment. 


R. B. Picks 


9. A NEIGHBOR DROPS IN, Edward Mal- 10,MA’SREWARD. For Mrs. Flanagan, who puts up with a lot of noise, the boys 
loy, 16, learns a shipping clerk’s trade. designed a metal garden table top. Left to right, Mrs. Flanagan, Tom, and Bob Hall. 
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Leet Brothers 


THEN AND NOW. Francis Scott Key's home 
in his day and as it is today (below). (SEE: 
Swan Song?) 





Acme 


Swan Song? 


One morning in September 18:14, 
Francis Scott Key left his home in the 
Georgetown section of Washington and 
headed for Baltimore to beg the release 
of a friend held prisoner on a British man- 
of-war. Before he returned home, he saw 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry and 
wrote our national anthem. 

Today what is left of the home of 
the author of The Star Spangled Banner 
is slated for destruction to make way for 
an elevated highway. All that stands be- 
tween it and obliteration is Washington’s 


determined Columbia Historical Society. ° 


It fights to preserve the home where Key 
lived from 1808 to 1828 and where nine of 
his 11 children were born. 

Down from Frederick. Key moved 
to Georgetown from Frederick, M4d., 
where he had started to practice law in 
1801. He went into partnership with his 
uncle, Philip Barton Key, and was U.S. 
attorney for the District of Columbia un- 
der Presidents Jackson and Van Buren. 
He was a vestryman for St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Georgetown, and wrote a 
hymn, Lord, With Glowing Heart I Praise 
Thee. In 1828 Key disposed of the 
Georgetown home, moved to 308 C st. on 
the other side of town. 

Through the years the home at the 
foot of a Potomac bridge named for Key 
has been remodeled several times, Only 
three of the original walls remain. The 
sloping roof and dormer windows have 
given way to a flat roof and a store front. 
One of the owners ran a drugstore. Anoth- 
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er turned the place into a wax museum. 

George R. Linkins of the Columbia 
Historical Society says his group seeks to 
have the highway plans revised to bypass 
the home. If successful they will ask 
Congress for a gg-year lease and then 
restore the property. 


Broken Bow 


If you happen to drive through 
Broken Bow—that cigar-making, broom- 
paddling, livestock town in Nebraska— 
this summer, don’t look for too romantic 
a story about the naming of the town. 

Fact is other hamlets in the Corn- 
husker State just plain beat little Broken 
Bow to the draw. It was 1879 when the 
dozen or so settlers asked for a postoffice 
and needed a name. One by one the Post 
Office Department turned thumbs down on 
the various suggestions. ‘No two like 
names in one state,” officials said. 

One day a resident stumbled across 
a cracked bow, discarded on an Indian 
burial ground—a “natural” for a name. 
Broken Bow it’s been ever since. 

Tourist note: Both words, please! No 
visitor who says “The Bow” is welcome. 


Master of the House 


Illinois held an auction the other day 
that likely disturbed the rambunctious 
spirit of Uncle Joe Cannon. 

Along with Uncle Joe’s house furnish- 
ings—sold to settle his granddaughters’ 
estate—they knocked down some gavels 
that used to pound the Speaker’s table in 
the House of Representatives. , 

These mallets made 391 strong men 
quail . . . symbols of power, as a frayed 
cigar once symbolized the statesman him- 
self to half the country’s people. And 
Uncle Joe was jealous of symbols. . . 

Conestogan. “Just a hayseed,” he 
used to call himself. He’d crossed the 
plains to Illinois from North Carolina in 
a covered wagon, and he didn’t let folks 
forget it. 

He kept a Lincoln-like beard and a 





store of tales of days when a man “could 
stand in his doorway, bite off his morning 
chaw of tobacco and spit 18 ft. without 
trespassing on his neighbor.” ‘Uncle Joe,” 
people called him fondly. 

They didn’t notice the steel in Joseph 
Gurney Cannon’s grey eyes, the shrewd- 
ness that made “Cannonism” a word for 
mastership. As “the Hayseed Member 
from Illinois” he learned all the tricks in 
the 30 years before he became Speaker 
in 1903. Personal power as well as the 
Rules let him pass laws he favored, ignore 
the rest—and Cannon was just plain op- 
posed to change. “If he had attended the 
caucus on creation he would have been 
loyal to chaos,” some said in disgust. 

One Man's Family. But the Rules 
kept even fellow-Republicans ‘in check. 
He appointed all majority committee 
members, including the Rules Committee, 
kept them only as long as he pleased. 

It was St. Patrick’s Day in 1910 
when he carried his “dictating” too far. 
When he tried to abolish “Calendar Wed- 
nesday,” a day of privileges for members, 
up jumped George W. Norris. “I move 
the Committee on Rules be elected, not 
appointed,” he shouted. The motion 
carried, Cannon suffered “the most severe 
defeat administered a Speaker since estab- 
lishment of the Government.” Even then 
they wouldn’t let the gallant old man re- 
sign. He stepped out in 1923. He was 
only 87. 


Hawkeye 100 


Three days after Christmas, 1846 
President Polk sat down at a White House 
desk and signed the bill which made Iowa 
the 29th state. 

Pere Marquette and Joliet had opened 
the door to Iowa (which in Indian lan- 
guage means “this is the place’) in 1673. 
(Present-day Iowa has one Marquette, in 
Clayton county, no Joliet.) On the road 
to statehood, Iowans served under the 
flags of England, France and Spain. 

Iowa’s 1846 population was 96,088. 
most of them farmers who already had 


International; Pathfinder 


POWER SYMBOLS. Uncle Joe knew how to use those gavels. (SEE: Master of the House) 
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learned that Iowa corn grew taller. Times 
were hard. Corn and oats sold for 10¢ a 
bu., wheat for 20¢. “Wildcat” currency 
produced financial headaches but men like 
Ansel Briggs, first governor who main- 
tained his capital at Iowa City, supplied 
the aspirin, made Iowa grow. 

This summer 2,538,268 Iowans, many 
of whom trace their ancestry to pioneer 
days, are celebrating the Hawkeye State’s 
1ooth birthday. Every town and city will 
have a celebration. 

Whiskers. The State is plugging the 
centennial for all it is worth. It urges men 
to grow “pioneer day” beards and prizes 
will be given for the longest, grayest, red- 
dest, kinkiest, funniest. Women are being 
encouraged to deck themselves in sun- 
bonnets and_ finery of the type women 
wore in Iowa 100%years ago. 

New Iowa projects and _ historical 
photo contests are being promoted. The 
U.S. Army Band came from Washington 
to give out with some of the best music 
in the land. Mormon President George 
Albert Smith and other church leaders re- 
traced the route Mormon pilgrims traveled 
across Iowa in covered wagons and on 
foot a century ago. 

Slogans like “Every Week in 1946 Is 
Old Home Week” are being broadcast to 
bring former Iowans back for the celebra- 
tions. Special invitations went to Iowa 
notables like Henry Wallace, Herbert 
Hoover, authors Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
Mackinlay Kantor. 

Cornstalk Sticker. An Iowa centen- 
nial seal has been printed in sticker form 
to be attached to outgoing business and 
personal mail. Designed in red, white and 
blue by John Haal, Des Moines, it de- 
picts the capitol dome, cornstalks, a farm, 
a factory, a log cabin, and a covered 
wagon. 

To make capital out of the centennial, 
Towa hopes to impress opportunity-seekers 
everywhere that it is gaining stature in- 
dustrially and agriculturally and still has 
plenty of room for growth. 


Play Ball 


It wasn’t much of a ball game. The 
score: New Yorks 21, Knickerbockers 1. 
Played 100 years ago on Elysian Fields, 
Hoboken, N.J., it was the first game be- 
tween organized baseball clubs. 

Abner Doubleday, who hasn’t rated a 
plaque in baseball’s Hall of Fame at Coop- 
erstown, N.Y., invented the game in 1839. 
Years later Alexander Cartwright, a New 
York civil engineer, designed the diamond 
used today (bases go ft. apart) and 
drafted a code of 14 simple rules, 

Hoboken Excursion. New York 
sportsmen formed the Knickerbockers and 
the New Yorks. On a sunny afternoon in 
1846 the two teams crossed by ferry to 
Hoboken to meet on Elysian Fields, popu- 
lar picnic spot for New Yorkers. The 
first team to make 21 runs (a scoring rule 
borrowed from handball) was~to be de- 
clared winner. The New Yorks did it in 
just four innings. 

This year Hoboken took time out to 
erect a plaque at the site of baseball’s 
first match game with fitting ceremonies. 
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IM BRIDGER was a liar. When 
tales were spun round trappers’ 
campfires his were always the wildest. 
That’s why people just laughed when 
Jim spouted off about the country he 
saw in 1830 near the Yellowstone river 
—water bursting from the earth like 
steam from the Devil’s kettle, canyon 
walls with rainbows smeared across 
7 
But others pushed west to this land 
¢ first discovered in 1807 when John 
‘ Colter veered from the Lewis and 
) Clark expedition, And in 1870 the 
¢ Washburn-Langford-Doane Expedition 
¢ investigated the weird reports. 

Groggy with the wild beauty of 
Jim Bridger’s Yellowstone country, 
these men looked to the day when 
America’s vast open spaces would van- 
ish before restless tides of humanity. 
“Let us not exploit this beauty,” they 
told each other. “It must be preserved.” 

No. |. Two years later they had 
Congress establishing Yellowstone as 
the first—and largest—national park. 
In 1890 came Yosemite, General Grant 
and Sequoia, and in 1916 a special 
bureau was created to keep “scenic and 
historic objects . . . unimpaired.” 

Now 27 little patches that mean 
“national park here” dot the U.S. map 
from Maine to the icy peak of Mt. 
Rainier in Washington and the sand- 
whipped boulders of Big Bend, the 2- 
year-old “baby” on the Rio Grande. 

This summer, as National Park 

Service turns 30, wartime stay-at-homes 
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are scrambling off as never before to 
these 11 million acres of parkland. 

Interior Department’s Facts About 
the National Parks tells things like this: 
Rocky Acadia in Maine is the only 
ocean park; Crater Lake (Ore.) is a 
sapphire lake in an old volcano; blue 
mountains of the Shenandoah and Great 
Smoky Parks are oh, so different from 
craggy views of Rocky Mt. (Col.) and 
Grand Teton (Wyo.). Glacier (Wyo.) 
has 200 lakes but not much swimming 
—the water comes from its 60 dazzling 
snowfields. 

Big Gully. Grand Canyon is “the 
world’s most sublime spectacle,” but 
there are soul-stirring abysses at 
Yosemite (Cal.), and Utah’s Bryce (see 
pictures) and Zion. Mesa Verde (Col.) 
is probably the world’s best evidence of 
how the cliff dwellers lived. And Yel- 
lowstone has—as they said—about ev- 
erything, including big game left over 
from frontier days. 

Most parks offer concession-oper- 
ated hotels and lodges (reasonable but 
not cheap, with prices up a bit this 
year), vast free camping grounds (for 
30 days) under the stars; fishing, hik- 
ing, riding. Some provide inexpensive 
camp equipment and a couple have 
low-cost housekeeping cabins, 

One thing is sure: Hotel reserva- 
tion must be made well in advance and 
confirmed. A tree-top bed isn’t the 
best place to peer all around, take a 
deep breath and say to yourself: 

“This is America!” 
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Radio 


Gentleman Clown 


Francis Phillip Wupperman, 56, re- 
served, intellectual, family man and gen- 
tleman farmer, is the summer radio sea- 
son’s highest paid clown. He gets $15,000 
a week for being Frank Morgan and filling 
Jack Benny’s Sunday night spot on NBC. 
In the fall he’ll move to another evening. 

While most radio comedians agonize 
to keep up their reputations as wits, Mor- 
gan is more interested in being known as a 
capable actor. He is, however, considered 
one_of the best line-readers in American 
comedy. If there’s a chuckle in the line 
he’ll find it. 

He worked out the Morgan style more 
than 30 years ago and has acquired such a 
polish that few listeners can separate the 
clown from the man, Thus, Morgan has 
become a nuisance to Wupperman. Just as 
he is getting warmed up in private life to 
telling someone about his prize Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle or his 20 years on the Broad- 
way stage, hostesses will call on him to tell 
one of his radio “lies.” 

Just Reads ‘Em. “They’re not my 
lies,” he’ll explain, “I just read them, and 
I’ve forgotten my script.” Whereupon peo- 
ple laugh and applaud his modesty. Some- 
times he'll offer to read his 5,000-word 
article on motion picture acting in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Morgan is grateful that his new radio 
series is taking some of the curse off his 
former roles. When he first became popu- 
lar on the air in 1938, the script called for 
him to be a major-league liar, a playboy 
and a devotee of young women and old 
whiskey. After that, decent women froze 
him, harpies pursued him and drunks of- 
fered him a nip. The role almost made a 
recluse out of him. Morgan began turning 
to his blue-blooded cattle and Duroc hogs 
for company. 

Morgan’s wife, Alma, was a New York 


debutante when he married her 32 years 
ago. Their son, George, is a movie tech- 
nician. Asked for the secret of a happy 
marriage, Morgan chuckles: “A forgiving 
wife.” 

Once a Cowboy. He likes radio be- 
cause he enjoys working before studio 
audiences, Of movie-making he says only 
good pictures are fun to work in and “you 
get three or four turkeys for every good 
one.” 

In Hollywood radio studios, where an 
actor can get a reputation as a fop by 
covering his undershirt, Morgan dresses 
quietly, He dislikes-shaving himself, re- 
fuses to carry a watch and thinks the only 
meal worth eating is breakfast. 

A cowboy before he was an actor, 
Morgan thought of making cowpunching a 
career until he got involved in a man hunt. 
When hot lead flew he decided play-acting 
was a better and longer life. He hasn’t 
regretted the decision. 


Hex on Hepcats 


Listeners who are fed up with hearing 
“hepcats” howl when a popular dance 
band starts its theme song will find com- 
fort in MBS’ latest edict. Mutual has 
said a brusque “cut it out” to squealers 
and whistlers and has told band leaders 
not to “yammer yammer into the mike.” 


Chiquita Banana 


When United Fruit Co. officials called 
in their advertising agency for a confer- 
ence two years ago, all they wanted was a 
way to inform the public that bananas 
should be kept out of the refrigerator. 
They had no idea the singing commercial 
the agency would compose to this effect 
would make radio history. 

But that’s what happened. The com- 
mercial, Chiquita Banana, and its Latin- 
from-Brooklyn vocalist, Elsa Miranda, 
caught the fancy of the radio audience. 
Listeners hummed the catchy tune, listened 
to the jingle four times a day over 350 
stations and dashed out to buy more than 





HIGHEST PAID. Topping the list of summer-time radio comedians is scholarly Frank Morgan 
whose favorite retreat is his California ranch. (SEE: Gentleman Clown) 
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FRUITY SYMPHONY. Bananas, Fiedler and 
Elsa produce concert. (SEE: Chiquita Banana) 


100,000 tecordings of it. The juke-box 
crowd approved too, and pushed the song 
to pop tune status, 

Riper Fields. Now, radio’s No. 1 
musical plug is branching out. To the ac- 
companiment of the go0-piece Boston Pops 
orchestra, Elsa gave Chiquita symphony 
treatment this summer under Arthur 
Fiedler’s baton. 

Moreover, she has recorded new words 
to the tune (this time about the need to 
save food) and has dedicated them to the 
Famine Emergency Committee. Hopes are 
that this version of “Chiquita” will make 
over-eating as grave a social error as cool- 
ing bananas. 


Radio Press 


When publishers heard the Federal 
Communications Commission’s ruling that 
facsimile newspapers may be transmitted 
over FM channels, their first question was: 
What does it mean to us? They had 
asked that question before—in the late 
20s when facsimile was in its infancy. 
The answer was easy then. The radio de- 
velopment was too new to be considered 
seriously. 

Now, the FCC’s decision, plus the 
growing popularity of newspaper owner- 
ship of both FM and AM radio stations, 
has opened the facsimile question again, 

Special Delivery. Facsimile can send 
a printed newspaper over the air into the 
home of anyone who buys a receiving set. 
Does this mean that daily papers are on 
their way out? Maybe—maybe not, So 
far, only three papers offer facsimile serv- 
ice: The Louisville Courier-Journal, The 
Detroit News and The Chicago Tribune. 

Manufacturers predict that facsimile 
receivers for both FM and AM broadcast- 
ing will be on the market again in about 
a year, with cost dropping to around $100 
each when production gets into full swing. 

Most newspaper publishers are skepti- 
cal. Theythink that nothing ever will re- 
place the daily newspaper—that facsimile 
papers at best can be only supplemental 
to the regularly-printed page. For in- 
stance, said the press owners, facsimile 
papers won’t carry enough news and de- 
tails to satisfy the reading public. 
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HOME FOLKS. City-slicker Bennetts greet 
Altoona neighbors at the Kelley place. 


Hectie 


Holiday 


YRON J. BENNETT, breakfast pro- 

gram emcee at KRNT, Des Moines, 
Iowa, didn’t expect to spend two weeks 
on a farm when he offered a free vacation 
to the listener who wrote the best letter 
telling why he (the listener) needed a 
holiday. 

But Bennett couldn’t resist Mrs. J. H. 
Kelley who said she would accept his offer 
if he would tend their Altoona, Iowa, farm 
while she and her husband were away. 
“You can’t leave the cows and you can’t 
take them with you,” Mrs, Kelley ex- 
plained. 

So on July 1, Bennett packed the 
Kelleys off to Canada for two weeks, and 
moved his wife, dog and program into 
their 100-year-old house, Iowans began to 
come from 60 miles around to “get a look 
at that screwball announcer.” 

Ruckus. Bennett is now one of the 
folks in Altoona. He has wired the farm 
chores for sound for his 6 to 8 a.m. 
broadcast and is interviewing everyone 
from Mayor George Heller to the Kelley’s 
cocker spaniel, “Jake.” 

Moreover, he has a judicial job. Be- 
cause Kelley is a justice of the peace, Ben- 
nett was sworn in as a justice to serve 
during Kelley’s absence. 

Early Risers. Florence Bennett, a St. 
Louis model, isn’t used to farm life, but 
she is used to farm hours, getting up at 
dawn to prepare her husband’s breakfast. 
But supervising the delivery of milk and 
eggs to customers, for instance, is some- 
thing new. 

Although the Bennetts are getting a 
kick out of their stay in Altoona, they 
think they’ll need a vacation when the 
Kelleys come back. They don’t know yet 
where they'll go, but it won’t be to a 
farm. 
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MAGISTRATE. Town officials meet their new justice of the peace. Bennett, second from 
right, “hitched” his first couple on the front lawn, interviewed them on his show. 





DAWN BEAT. Mrs. Bennett, a former model, churns butter while hubby takes to the air. 
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Movies 


Smoky 


Will James’ famed novel, Smoky, has 
been given kind treatment by 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. The horse hero knows his busi- 
ness, the cowpunchers ride properly 
slumped in their saddles, and lavish Tech- 
nicolor plus Anne Baxter’s charms will 
make many young men want to go West. 

For those to whom none of these 
things appeal, however, there’s an extra 
added attraction—Puck-like singing trou- 
badour Burl Ives, 

Long a favorite of American students 
like Carl Sandburg, who calls him the 
greatest ballad singer of any century, the 
guitar-strumming ex-hobo roamed _ the 
country for years picking up unwritten 
songs. 

Smoky makes a perfect setting for 
Burl’s Foggy, Foggy Dew, Blue-Tail Fly 
and Down in the Valley, and it’s more of 
Mr. Ives you'll be seeing and hearing. 

Wild Pal. The story itself isn’t too 
hard on the imagination. A cowhand, 
Fred MacMurray, takes a job on a ranch 
owned by Anne Baxter. There he meets 
up with a wild horse, and between horse 
and man grows a mutual affection. In the 
meantime, MacMurray’s no-good step- 
brother, Bruce Cabot, turns up looking for 
a job. 

The two boys finally clash, and Cabot 
takes revenge by stealing some of Anne’s 
cattle and his brother’s favorite ‘nount. 
But Smoky breaks away and roams the 
plains until he’s captured to star in rodeos. 
The rest of the story follows Fred in his 
search for his beloved horse. 

Horse & Ives Star. In the film’s top 
role MacMurray is his usual competent 
self and utterly believable as the cowhand 
who loves both a horse and lady. 

Anne Baxter does the switcheroo from 
her past neurotic roles to the wholesome 





ranch boss with perfect ease. Bruce Cabot, 
whom Will James had especially requested 
for his film, is vilely villainous. 

But it’s the equine star and the re- 
freshing Burl Ives who put the movie into 
the ‘“don’t-miss” category. 


Till the End of Time 


It’s too bad Frederic Chopin isn’t 
around these days. He could gather a nest 
egg of fine proportions from the royalties 
Hollywood would have to pay him for his 
mood music. Now, once again, an adapta- 
tion of Polonaise provides romantic inter- 
ludes for a film and, in RKO’s Till the 
End of Time, the title as well. 

And moody it is; this story of a group 
of vets who've returned to civilian life. 
Focusing on a trio of marines, the script 
takes up: (1) the boy who can’t seem to 
settle down; (2) a leatherneck with a 
silver plate in his head; and (3) an ex- 
boxer who’s lost both his legs and his 
courage. Supplying heart interest is a 
young war widow, the only thing No, 1 
boy knows he wants. 

Realistic. Dorothy McGuire turns in 
a delightful performance and is good rea- 
son why one of the boys finds himself. 
Robert Mitchum, the plated one, shows 
more of the spark that’s shooting him to 
the top of the Hollywood ladder. And as 
the legless vet, Bill Williams makes the 
part believable and not overly maudlin. 

But the film does have a major fault, 
aside from dragging out a fundamentally 
absorbing story to boresome length. That’s 
the casting of Guy Madison as the central 
figure. Admittedly, he’s an engaging young- 
ster and in the film’s lighter moments he’s 
adequate. But a three-minute spot in 
Since You Went Away—his only other 
screen role—doesn’t make an actor. 


Heartbeat 


For those who'd like to forget the 
heat, Ginger Rogers’ latest screen romance 
fills the bill. A one-way ticket to peace- 


CAMPFIRE INTERLUDE. Both cowboys and horses approve Burl Ives’ way with a folk song. 
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HERE COMES THE BRIDE. Ginger's penchant 
for pocket-picking pays off with Aumont. 


time Paris is guaranteed with every screen- 
ing of RKO’s Heartbeat. 

Fresh from her sophisticated. role in 
Weekend at the Waldorf, Ginger switches 
back to her impish grin and poor-little-girl 
character in this adaptation of the escapist 
French film, Battement de Coeur. She’s 
cast as a student pickpocket who finds 
romance when she lifts a watch from Jean 
Pierre Aumont at a Parisian embassy ball. 
The Pygmalion-flavored theme carries the 
story to the usual wedding bell ending. 

It's Gay. Produced by Robert and 
Raymond Hakim and directed by Sam 
Wood, who put Ginger through her paces 
to win the 1940 Oscar, the film is a con- 
tinental mirth-fest. Aumont is a pleasing 
foil for Ginger in his first romantic com- 
edy role and tackles the part as though he 
thoroughly enjoys it. 

Adolph Menjou plays his 7oth French- 
man with finesse; Melville Cooper drags a 
chuckle from the tritest line, and Basil 
Rathbone climbs out of his recent Sher- 
lock Holmes rut to be a villainous “Fagin.” 


Capsules 


Janie Gets Married, Warners’ sequel 
to its ’teen-age Janie of a few season’s 
ago, tells a frenzied, hackneyed story that 
not even the late Bob Benchley’s humor 
could save. 

The now “grown-up” Janie (played 
uncomfortably by Joan Leslie) finds her 
way to the altar with a returned soldier. 
From there on the young couple get mixed 
up with in-laws, servants, ex-boy and girl 
friends and an uninterestingly inevitable 
conclusion. Bob Hutton as the young hus- 
band is sincere enough, but a little voice 
and acting training for most of the mem- 
bers of the cast might have helped the 
hapless audience. 

Two Smart People (MGM) would 
have been brighter with some better dia- 
log. Lucille Ball and John Hodiak, as con- 
fidence gal and crook, have a fairly good 
plot that gets them snarled up with $s500,- 
000 in bonds, a detective, a five-day cross- 
country tour, a Mardi Gras festival, and— 
unconvincingly—love. 
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Edueation 


Delayed Action 


With a bitter verbal blast the Na- 
tional Education Association in June 1945 
branded Superintendent William H. John- 
son the man responsible for deplorable 
conditions in the Chicago public schools, 
but nothing happened. 

Eight months later NEA struck again, 
expelled Dr. Johnson from membership 
for violating NEA’s code of ethics. Still 
Johnson sat tight as local civic and re- 
ligious groups took up the chant clamor- 
ing for his resignation. 

Placed on a spot by NEA’s actions, 
Mayor Edward Kelly who had appointed 
Dr. Johnson 10 years before, selected a 
special committee to investigate the 
charges. “Unqualified for his job,” the 
committee reported. Johnson resigned im- 
mediately. 

NEA's Charges. A quiet. but exten- 
sive investigation preceded NEA’s original 
blast. In the report NEA charged that 
under Dr. Johnson’s regime ‘personnel 
practices are undemocratic and fascistic in 
nature—political favoritism governs teach- 
er appointments and promotions.” 

Handing his resignation to Mayor 
Kelly, Dr. Johnson said he was stepping 
down as recommended by the Mayor’s 
committee. “But I shall continue to do 
everything I can to help the schools and 
offer to co-operate in any way possible 
with my successor,” he added. 


Trying Times 


Just as great blizzards, droughts and 
hailstorms engraved memorable dates on 
the minds of our grandparents, educators 
in the future may remember the 1946- 
1947 school year as one of shortages. 

The coming term probably will be the 
most trying in history. Buildings will over- 
flow; worn equipment will be hard to re- 
place; textbooks will be in short quantity; 
and qualified teachers will be at a premium. 

Many colleges and universities closed 
enrollments last year when the first influx 
of veterans over-ran campuses. But that 
tidal wave of 200,000 will be only a ripple 
compared to the 750,000 ex-G.I.s clamor- 
ing for college admittance in September. 
Upwards of 500,000 college aspirants, 
many of them veterans, may be rejected 
because of a lack of facilities. 

Teachers Needed. Another serious 
problem is the acute shortage of competent 
teachers from kindergarten through col- 
lege. Elementary and high schools are the 
hardest hit. 

With the advent of war, teachers de- 
serted classrooms in wholesale fashion for 
the armed services and higher-paying in- 
dustrial jobs. To fill vacancies, adminis- 
trators gave temporary teaching permits to 
less qualified persons. 

Conditions Worse. Instead of im- 
proving at war’s end as many had ex- 
pected, the teacher supply is shorter than 
ever. At present temporary teachers num- 
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ber more than 110,000 as compared to 
some 2,000 in 1940-1941. 

Efforts to lure more high school grad- 
uates to teaching careers have failed. Of- 
fers of scholarships have had little appeal 
to most students who have taken outside 
jobs or continued schooling for profes- 
sional degrees in other fields. 

Higher pay and less community re- 
striction of actions are heralded as prime 
solutions to the teacher problem. 

No Books. The textbook shortage 
could be relieved by permitting the Army 
to sell its unused textbooks to the schools. 
The Army has 2 million paperbound books 
on the high school and college level. 

But fearing a glutted postwar market 
if books were returned to civilian use, pub- 
lishers in 1941 persuaded the Army to 
keep or destroy the textbooks. Now, how- 
ever, many hardpressed publishers would 
like the agreements cancelled and the 
Army hopes to have the problem worked 
out by the time schools reopen next fall. 


Geology on Wheels 


Rolling across the mountains, deserts 
and farm lands of the Western U.S. is a 
big air-conditioned bus, fitted out class- 
room-fashion. It carries 30 Weber College 
geology students on a 5,000 mile field trip. 

Starting at Ogden, Utah, June 17, 
the student party under the supervision of 
Prof. Walter R. Buss will- return to the 
campus about July 25. During the tour 
they are studying soil erosion, forests, rock 
and mineral deposits, and visiting mu- 
seums and zoological parks in Utah, Ari- 
zona, California, Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Wyoming. 

Blackboard, motion picture projector 
and laboratory equipment inside the bus 
allow classroom studies between stops. 


Farmers in Making 


Sixteen months in a German prison 
camp on short rations sold Army Flier 
Walter Williams. Norwalk, Ohio, on a 
farming career. No more near starvation 





for him—he wanted to be where food was 
grown in plenty from that time on. 

Released and sent home, Walter 
toyed with his idea for several months and 
talked with other ex-G.I.s in a similar 
frame of mind, But a lack of farming 
knowledge kept them from putting their 
new-found ambitions to work, 

Learning of their plight, Huron Coun- 
ty farmers, veterans’ leaders and school 
officials got together, set up an agricul- 
ture training school and put the would-be 
farmers to work on nearby farms for some 
actual on-the-job training. 

Ohio's First. The school, first of its 
kind established in Ohio under G.I. Bill 
provisions, started off in January with 
two dozen students. Today enrollments 
total 97, with applications pending from 
others. More schools will be set up as 
soon as qualified teachers are found. 

One night each week the student 
farmers trudge into North Fairfield (pop. 
406) after a day’s work at their farm 
jobs to learn some of the finer points of 
successful farming and farm management 
from Arthur Burras, farmer and teacher. 

Not all of the students are novices 
like Williams. Some are sons of pros- 
perous farmers or are former farmhands. 
Still others like Wilburt Skinn, 24, and 
Leon L. Johnston, 31, already own their 
own well-stocked farms and equipment, 
but want expert advice on crop rotation, 
fertilization and other problems. 

Get Paid. While learning to be good 
farmers, the veteran students of this 
school and similar ones now being launched 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and other states, 
receive subsistence allowances from the 
Veterans Administration and regular farm 
wages from their employers. Subsistence 
amounts to $65 a month if single, $90 a 
month for those with dependents. 

Guiding lights of Huron County’s 
project are George W. Lawrence, director 
of the county Veterans Service Center; 
G. A. Hummon, county agricultural agent ; 
C. A. Hopkins, VA director of farm train- 
ing in northern Ohio, and F. A. Bell, super- 
intendent of schools. 
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HEMMED IN. An emphatic “no” was co-eds’ answer to ex-Marine Art Diggle, Northwestern 
University, who suggested girls go home, leave colleges open for ex-G.l.s. (SEE: Trying Times) 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


you 


veo SHINOLA 


@ You're not expected to stop what you're 
doing to rush out and buy Shinola. But it is 
a good idea to keep a supply on hand. The 
oily waxes in Shinola help preserve leather— 
give your shoes a neat-looking shine. Why 
not KEEP 'EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA? 


—- SHINOLA WuitTe works wonders with 
‘% white shoes—all types, leather or fab- 


ric. It’s easy to put on yet hard to rub off. 


SHINOLA 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


ALL 10¢ 







COLORS 








JUST A FEW DROPS OF OF 
3-IN-ONE/! No MoRE 


SQUEAKY 





‘Good Scere Oz.Cans 


Hoy, OFNCIVE OF iw 
$5 soveaniseo Ht 


PATENTS © 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
345 Columbian Bidg. Washington 1, D. C. 


Write for informa- 
tion on what steps 
an inventor should 
take to secure a 
Patent. 
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Business 





Left-Handed Checkbook 


It probably won't revolutionize the 
banking industry, but the National Bank 
at Culpeper, Va., offers a reversed check- 


book to aid left-handed check writers. 

Giles H. Miller Jr., bank president, is 
the inventor and believes it will prove a 
boon to southpaws. “It’s already helped 
the bank,” he said, “and right now we 
probably have more new left-handed de- 
positors than any bank our size.” 


China from Japan 


A State Department official’s letter 
to a man dead 35 years is stirring up a 
tempest in the teacups of the American 
dinnerware industry. 

Talbot M. Brewer, State Department 
recruitment officer, wrote Homer Laughlin 
(dead these 35 years), American Domestic 
Pottery Mfg. Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
asking him to recommend two U.S. ce- 
ramic engineers (salary: $7,800 a year) to 
help rehabilitate the Japanese ceramic in- 
dustry. The reply from J. M. Wells, sec- 
retary-treasurer, The Homer Laughlin 
China Co., Newell, W. Va., was positively 
no. 

The dinnerware industry, said Wells, 
would never stand for “spending the pot- 
tery workers’ tax money to improve and 
increase the dishes made in Japan for ex- 
port to the U.S.” And where, asked Wells, 
did the State Department get the idea 
American ceramists could teach anything 
to Japanese potters? “Before the war... 
Japan was shipping more than 80% of all 
the fine household china’ dinnerware used 
in the U.S. England furnished 15% and of 
the balance, only 3% was produced in 
American factories.”” Wells suggested: “If 
the State Department must spend money 
on ceramic technicians, would it not be the 
most ordinary common sense to pay them 
to work with American potters in an 
effort to produce china that could compete 
in price with the imports?” 

As a result of Wells’ letter, Robert F. 
Martin, executive secretary of the Vitrified 
China Association, conferred with State 
Department officials, arranged for U.S. 
ceramists to investigate what might be 
learned from the Jap industry. 

Small Town Industry. During the 
war the U.S. dinnerware industry made 75 
million pieces of china for the armed 
forces, 54 million ceramic land mines, and 
seatite, an essential precision part of every 
radar set. It could well use a postwar help- 
ing hand. It employs 25,000, operates in 
25 states centered principally in small 
towns such as East Liverpool, Ohio (pop. 
23,555), Abingdon, Ill. (pop. 3,218), New- 
ell, W.Va. (pop. 1.809), and Falls Creek, 
Pa. (pop. 1,258). 

Because the industry depends more 
on the traditional skills of the-potter than 
upon machinery, labor is the principal 
item of cost. At present U.S pottery work- 
ers top British potters in wages by 300%, 








Germans by 500%, the Japs by goo% 

U.S. potters want immigration restric- 
tions maintained, would like more tariff 
protection. The highest U.S, tariff rate on 
any imported dinnerware is 70% foreign 


‘value plus eight-tenths of one cent apiece. 


Some rates are as low 


Character Dolls 


Using a small room as a workshop, 
Mrs. Mary Galt and Anne Walton of 
Cartersville, Ga. (pop. 6,141), created in 
two years a business that now has a pay- 
roll of $10,000 a month. 

With scraps of handwoven chenille, a 
by-product of the bedspread industry, the 
women designed and made “character 
dolls.” They took a few dozen to Miami 
to test their salability. In one afternoon 
they sold all of them on the beach. They 
took a few remaining samples to New 
York, booked orders for 30 dozen, went 
back to work in Cartersville. 

Their business, the Mary Anne Nov- 
elty Co., now owns a factory, employs 150 
workers, turns out 1,800 dolls a day which 
sell from New York to Honolulu at $1.69 
to $4.98. 

Their line includes characters from 
fiction and folklore: Waves, Wacs, Red 
Cross nurses, soldiers, sailors and story- 
book animals. 


as 10% 


Blast Em Clean 


During the war Navy chemists found 
that by grinding and blowing corn cobs 
through a blasting machine they could 
clean machine parts better and faster than 
by any other process. 

Now that it’s no longer a Navy secret, 
the Department of Commerce’s small busi- 
ness division is holding demonstrations 
over the country showing how the ma- 
chines (cost about $50) can be used by 
small garages and mechanized farms. 

The process was tried before the war 
with sand, but sand cut the metal while 
removing the carbon. The old method of 
soaking the parts in solvents, after which 
the carbon had to be laboriously scraped 
off, seemed to be the only answer until this 


Acme 


GRIT. It cleans. (SEE: Blast ‘Em Clean) 
PATHFINDER 
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new cleansing process was developed. 
Soft-grit blasting saves time, money 
and does a better job. 


$8 Billion Argument 


A small Cleveland concern was doing 
all right by itself, making a million bucks 
a year. 

Along came the war and the com- 
pany went into war production, poured its 
goods to the armed services in such pro- 
portions that by 1944 profits had jumped 
to $2 million a year. 

On paper that looked pretty good. 
The company branched out, added more 
employes, took on more expense. The 
catch was that under the excess goats law 
the Government was taking 95% of every 
dollar profit over the first million, the com- 
pany’s average 1936-39 annual earnings, 
and what with the added expenses the 
company found its earnings had dropped 
to $600,000. 

Their Choice. This didn’t happen to 
all companies, many made profits. Cor- 
porations had a choice of two formulas 
for computing normal earnings: (1) aver- 
age actual earnings from 1936 to 1939 or 
(2) a percentage of their invested capital, 
ranging from 5% to 8%, according to size, 
whichever method would raise their nor- 
mal earnings higher. 

If the wrong formula was selected, 
nothing could be done about it. Produc- 
tion had to continue. However, for such 
hardship cases, there was an ace in the 
hole. It was a clause in the excess profits 
law which provided, somewhat vaguely, 
that “where circumstances justify, adjust- 
ments will be made.” 

It’s on that provision that $4 billion 
worth of claims from 17,000 corporations 
have already been filed (since Dec. 31, 
when the excess profits law expired) and 
more than $8 billion is expected. These 
claims range all the way from a few dol- 
lars to $100 million. 

Procedure. The claims work this 
way. Take the Cleveland company which 
paid taxes on the basis of normal earnings 
of $1 million, excess profits on the second 
million, to cut its total earnings to $600,- 
ooo. Under the “carry back” provision, 
the corporation may reopen, say, its 1943 
taxes (all tax years under the law can be 
reopened), “carry back” its $400,000 
shortage in normal earnings and recom- 
pute its 1943 taxes on the basis of “nor- 
mal” earnings of $1.4 million, “excess 
profits” of $600,000, resulting in a net 
refund of $220,000 in 1943 taxes. 

It was on this provision that Walter 
Reuther of the United Auto Workers, and 
others based charges that corporations 
“could pay the cost of strikes” from tax 
refunds and thus use the law as a strike- 
breaking wéapon. 

All claims must be filed by Mar. 15, 
1949, but there’s no set time for the Gov- 
ernment to pay, and filing a claim is one 
thing and getting it back is another. The 
Treasury will fight, disallowing all claims 
possible, and has named a commission of 
lawyers and tax experts to do the fighting. 
They expect the argument to go on for 
years. 
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ROLL DEVELOPED wrens ents, 


Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls—16 

prints, 4 enlargements 60c. We make 30¢ 
genuine mat enlargements. 

PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


My Way of Living 
@ forJust90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditio 


“‘Are your nerves jumpy—your digestion 

upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 years old,’’ says 
AL WILIAAMS, noted West Coast con- 
ditioning expert. 


FREE BOOK ' 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “Your H and th 
—— tells how you can learn and apply his health-bullding measures +6 
own home. Explains astonishing results in Cp yy, Constipation, 
veseare, nutritional 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable TREE BOOK at once. 
it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 


FU esac ec cecansseseseessessesssessssssssssesshassssssesssescessssessessssnsy 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-U2. 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, piease 
send me postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Your Health and the Next 
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Learn to Condition 
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CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 
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You CAN’T WORM WRONG 


. § for tape, hook, whip, round (ascarid) worms when 

\ you worm your dog as directed with Pulvex 
Worm Capsules, a combination treatment which 

\ insures your worming right. Used by leading 

\ breeders. Packaged 2 ways: for puppies, 

> \ for dogs. Either, 50%; double-size, 75% 

At pet, drug, department stores. 









\ COMBINATION TREATMENT 


WORM CAPSULES 





Speed SHAVER 














Save time! Switch to Easy does it 
this new, gracefully- 
fashioned razor. The because 
simplest, easiest shav- double thick 
ing imaginable. Easy deluxe blade 
to get ready, easy to clicks in 

like magic 





use, easy to clean and 
put away. Scientifically 
designed for cleaner, 
pressureless shaves, 
with greater skin pro- 
tection. Join the pa- 
rade to simpler shav- 
ing. Get Enders today. 





nothing to 
take apart 


streamlined 
action 


new safety 
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DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. - Mystic, Conn 6 BLADES 
















MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES +7 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! } 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
pieces. 3 lbs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
$1.49 plus stage. Sent C.O.D, 
FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred yds. 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return & 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 


$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! FT, 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could FREE! 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-G, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


YOU NEED THIS 


FAST-ACTING AGENT TO 
relieve misery and kill cause* of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Helps 
Guard 
Against 
Re-Infection! 


Here’s a product that really does what 
it claims. It’s a Doctor’s wonderfully 
soothing yet powerfully medicated liquid 
called Zemo. First applications relieve 
itching and burning between cracked, 
peeling toes and aid healing. Zemo actu- 
ally kills on contact the vicious germs* 
that cause and spread this trouble. 
That’s why Zemo has such an amazing 
record of continuous success. First trial 


convinces. Buy Zemo 
at any ee 
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LOW-COST HOUSING isn't working out. Contractors say they can't build livable 
homes for $6,000 and make a profit. Result is National Housing Agency 
may draw up a "model house," specify its selling price. Contractors 
working with this pattern would get lion's share of priorities for 
scarce materials. They would also qualify for greater financial back- 
ing. Housing officials say it's the only solution. 


THREATENED INCREASES FOR MEAT PRICES spring mostly from Labor pressure. Pack- 
inghouse workers (both AFL and CIO) will demand $2,080 a year guaran- 
teed wage with bonuses, and elimination of geographical wage differ- 
entials. 


RETAIL. GASOLINE PRICE WARS will be back within the next few months. Trade says 
gasoline supply makes them sure to come. 


NEW TERM FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER is sought by rubber manufacturers. Although this 
war-—born product has proved: satisfactory for light-weight tires and 
superior for some uses, most people wrongly think "synthetic" means a 


substitute, perhaps inferior. 
SMALL BUSINESS HAS BEEN HARD HIT due to inability to find quarters, and many 


small firms and professional men face closing. Lack of construction 
during war and the fact big companies are buying up large space for 


their own occupancy are main reasons. 


24 MILLION SUITS are promised by the clothing industry this year--about half 
present demands. Shortage of rayon for lining and cotton for pocket- 
ing is holding up some production. 


STRIKES IN SMALL PLANTS, where unions are fighting for same settlement ob-—- 
tained from larger manufacturers, are proving to be almost as great a 
bottleneck as were the auto, steel and coal shutdowns. Union strategy 
has been to wait until major strikes were settled before closing small 
but important parts producers. 


PROSPECTIVE AUTO BUYERS are in.no rush. Surveys show that 53 out of every 100 
prospective customers plan to wait until 1947 or later to buy. They 
think prices will be cheaper, also that "bugs" will be better ironed 
out by then. Auto manufacturers deny rumors that 1946 models are 
spending too much time in garage. 


NAIL: SUPPLY IS STILL SHORT. The 1946 supply is estimated at 613,000 tons 
against minimum needs for 795,000 tons, holding back on house building 
and production of fruit and vegetable crates. A flourishing black 
market exists; nails bring as much as_double ceiling price per keg. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION and decentralization of plants are being held up because 
manufacturers so far have been unable to find a single section where 
labor, materials and housing for workers exist in suitable propor- 
tions. 


WOODEN AUTO BUMPERS on new cars will soon be a thing of the past, since all 
strike-—bound bumper plants are now back in operation. Incidentally, 
postwar metal bumpers will be stronger, resist corrosion better than 
those of pre-war days. 


JOB AND PRODUCTION PLANNING ORGANIZATION, called for in the-four-months-—old 
Full Employment Act, will be set up by Truman soon. Planners want a 
policy to take the peaks and valleys out of production, stabilize na- 


tional economy on a new high peacetime plane to provide jobs for all. 


AIR LINES, long without planes, aren't rushing to buy the new planes with con- 
ventional engines. They're holding back for further developments in 
jet propelled ships. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, otherwise completed, are being held up because of the 

. copper shortage. Copper wire and fractional horsepower motors are the 
primary bottlenecks. 
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Meet “Slinky” 


Acme 

SLOW MOTION. Speed ray camera freezes 

action as youth flips spring from one hand to 
the other. 
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Acme 


EERIE TO WATCH. Give “Slinky” a shove 
and spring flip-flops, end-over-end, down flight 
of steps.. Gravity, recoil do trick. 


Fp URENe the war Richard P. James, a 
Philadelphia engineer, watched a 
steel spring fall off a table, bounce on the 
floor, do flip-flops, wriggle, quiver and 
finally lie still. The spring’s gyrations 
gave him an idea and the result is a new 
toy. 

James’ toy is a plain flat-coiled 
spring, about as intriguing in appearance 
as a machine part, which he calls “Slinky.” 
It curls itself into a hundred different 
shapes, walks down steps, falls back into 
place no matter how you twist it. 

First produced in a small plant in 
Philadelphia, 100,000 of the springs have 
sold so rapidly that James had to sub- 
contract to other plants in cities all over 
the country. 
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Better Towns for Georgia 


Down in Georgia, in the heart of 
the South, an experiment in better liv- 
ing is going on that Georgia leaders are 
convinced will someday pull the state 
out of the doldrums. 

Called the Better Home Towns 
Program, the experiment already is pro- 
ducing results. 

Take the town of Perry (pop. 
2,500), located in the central part of 
the state. In less than a year Perry 
has built a quick-freeze plant, a feed 
mill, a peanut oil mill, a new court- 
house, a community playground and 
swimming pool, a new hotel, two new 
tourist camps. 

Dresses Up. In addition, it con- 
verted the old courthouse into a com- 
munity center, widened streets, paved 
sidewalks, remodeled 10 commercial 
buildings, beautified its churches and 
homes. 

At Cochran, 40 miles north, prac- 


tically the entire town boasts a new ~ 


coat of paint; a Pied Piper got rid of 
the rats; two new industries have been 
started and old, useless buildings have 
been torn down, 

In the northern part of the state, 
Thomson (pop. 2,000) paved five miles 
of streets; planted more than 1,000 
dogwood trees; painted homes and 
churches; removed junked cars from 
city lots; remodeled the railroad sta- 
tion. Similar activity is going on all 
over the state. 

Formula for Progress. Origina- 
tor of the program was Charles A. Col- 
lier, a vice president of the Georgia 
Power Co. Collier’s idea was that a 
town or rural area can add to its gen- 
eral appeal by such simple means as 
better-kept property, clean streets, at- 
tractive stores, good hotels and res- 
taurants and good schools and church- 
es. And that towns, without waiting 
for new industries to come in from the 
outside, can promote their own indus- 
tries and process local products. 

Collier stumped the state to sell 
his program. He organized local com- 
mittees, drove it home that a commit- 





NOTHING TO SOMETHING. Eyesore now 
modern youth center called “Youthopia.” 


tee must look at its home town as 
would an outsider, emphasize the de- 
fects, analyze candidly its worst points. 

He reminded Georgians that some 
350,000 young men and women were 
returning from the armed forces. 
When they got back, would they be 
content to settle down in communities 
marked by shabbiness and lack of en- 
terprise? Would the state continue to 
lose its finest asset, its young people, 
for failure to make their home towns 
attractive to them? 

Investment Field, From a finan- 
cial point of view, he pointed out the 
borrowing capacity of Georgia veter- 
ans (more than $700 million), much 
of which could be spent and invested 
in Georgia if they could be made to 
feel the investment was worth it. 

“These people are coming back 
with travel and experience’ behind 
them,” Collier said. “They now know 
how the other half lives. They are our 
future leaders, and if. we can’t hold 
them they’ll lead somewhere else.” 

It was that kind of talk that got 
results. Two hundred and fifty com- 
munities are now engaged in the Bet- 
ter Home Towns Program. Results so 
far, in two years, add up to 648 new, 
small industries; 38 street and side- 
walk paving programs; 36 housing 
projects completed; 37 town beautifi- 
cation programs completed; 22 new 
hospitals, 16 new churches, 56 new 
tourist camps. 

“This only scratches the surface,” 
said Collier. “This work must in- 
crease and go on for years before we 
can say that our purpose is being 
accomplished.” 





IT’S COMING DOWN. In its place goes up a knitting mill employing 75 people. 
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Its a NEW 
FORMULA. boss 


kills fleas 


safe for me 


® The new Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Pow- 
der has DDT, Boss, and a combination 
of other important ingredients that work 
together to kill fleas . . . without bother- 
ing me. The Sergeant folks worked for 
years to perfect the formula and it has 
been thoroughly tested on dogs... it 
doesn’t stir up the fleas ... it simply kills 
them fast, and sure. Come on, let’s get 
it now at the drug store. We can get 
SKIP-FLEA Soap there, too. 


Sergeants 


SKIP-FLEA POWDER 
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SMALLER HEARING AID aS 


Bellone 


MONO-PAC 


There are 
more Beltone 
One-Unit 
Hearing Aids 
in use than all 
others com- 
bined! Learn 
Why! 


Hardly larger than a deck of cards, Ever-level full cones 
from powerful button-small X-Cell which out-performs 
anits 5 times its size. Wafer-tchin—comfort-curv style de- 
sign. Rush coupon for FREE Hearing Booklet. 


ene ee 
j BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. PF.7 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Without obligation, tell me how 1 

con enjoy better hearing with the 

new, smoller Beltone Mono-Pac. 
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COUPON 
NOW 


FREE 
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Sports 


Game Control 


No man-made regulations protected 
the abundant wildlife of Colonial days. 
Then, in a panic lest its fish and game be 
destroyed, the nation entered an era of 
strict legislative clamp-down. 

Last week, another state, Missouri, 
had joined the march to a preferred meth- 
od of wildlife control—regulation with 
greater help from sportsmen. 

Adopted in Missouri were procedures 
to increase the state conservation commis- 
sion’s authority to draft and enforce fish 
and game laws. The action followed a 
trend—started by Pennsylvania in 1895— 
to relieve state legislatures of the costly, 
frequently inefficient and often irksome 
task of wildlife protection. 

How It Works. Keystone of the 
“Pennsylvania plan” is delegation of con- 
servation details to commissions or boards 
and development of systems for determin- 
ing public sentiment on proposed laws. 

In Wisconsin, for example, 1946-47 
hunting and fishing regulations were con- 
sidered at public meetings in each-of the 
state’s 71 counties last May. Voters 
balloted at county seats on such questions 
as: “Shall all restrictions on catching pan- 
fish be removed?” “Shall there be a deer 
hunting season?” \ 

Their decisions went to conservation 
department headquarters in Madison 
where, at a statewide Conservation Con- 
gress July 8 and 9, regulations were pre- 
pared for review by the conservation com- 
mission. 

Eight Holdouts. Although the Penn- 
sylvania example was set 51 years ago, 
widespread adoption did not begin else- 
where until the 1920s. But now, only eight 
states (Kentucky, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Tennessee and Vermont) have delegated 
little or none of their conservation law- 
making authority. 


Philadelphia Story 


Burly Ben Chapman viewed his hap- 
less Philadelphia Phillies in training last 
spring and announced he had the best 
managerial post in baseball. 

For his first full season as Phil boss, 
he had a club which had been the Na- 
tional League’s doormat, had won only one 
pennant (1915) and had been undisputed 
cellar champion for seven of the past eight 
years. 

“But,” said Chapman, “to be a suc- 
cess, all I have to do is get the Phillies 
out of last place. If we get in the first 
division, I’m a sensation.” 

By last week, the Phils were threaten- 
ing to make Chapman a sensation indeed. 
They had moved into seventh place June 
2r and into sixth three days later. They 
had won 17 out of 23 games. It looked as 
if the Phillies might be ‘going somewhere. 

No Surprise. If they do, it will be 
no surprise to Chapman or President Bob 


Carpenter Jr. Carpenter poured out $200,- 
ooo for new players this year. Chapman 
tackled the team’s defeatism bug-a-boo, 
banning talk of losing and cleaning house 
of coaches to whom eighth place was a 
time-honored tradition, “I want,” he said, 
“guys who don’t like to lose.” 

Regardless of how long this happy 
condition lasts, the Phils’. front office 
thinks it’s the dawn of a better day. For 
one thing, the team now has a six-club 
farm system which is expected to begin 
paying off next year, or the year after. 

Fans Love ‘Em. In Philadelphia, 
where customers used to stay away from 
Phillie games in droves, the Phils have 
replaced the last-place Athletics as the 
city favorite. Crowds of 30,000 and more 
already have topped the team’s all-time 
turnstile record of $430,000, which was set 
in 1943. 


Rebirth 


Harness racing enthusiasts looked 
around last week and liked what they saw. 
Their sport suddenly was crowding up for 
major spectator attention, It might even 
be that the golden days of the eighties 
were on their way back. 

First, there was the remarkable suc- 
cess of the 200-meet harness schedule at 
Santa Anita, Cal., early this season. Sec- 
ond, there were the record crowds being 
drawn at Roosevelt Raceway in New 
York. 

Last, the sport was having a boom in 
the Midwest, with Ohio, Illinois and In- 
diana leading the way. 


if You Can’t Lick "Em— 


While the rest of the major league 
owners muttered imprecations or turned to 
law suits, wise Sam Breadon, owner of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, slipped away one day 
last month to see what makes the Mexican 
League tick. 

Breadon, who has sold more and bet- 
ter ball stars than any other owner, had a 
special interest in Mexican baseball and 


International 


WONDER MANAGER. He got the Phillies out 
of last place. (SEE: Philadelphia Stary) 
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its impresario—Jorge Pasquel. Pasquel 
and Lis brothers not only had relieved him 
of $200,000 worth of players in Max 
Lanier, Fred Martin and Lou Klein, but 
threatened to lure away his prize out- 
fielder, Stan Musial. 

It was time, Breadon thought, to visit 
the enemy in person. So, in Mexico City, 
Breadon talked quietly with Pasquel, saw 
his ex-star Lanier win a ball game over 
Nuevo Laredo and came away with the 
impression that the Mexicans “are real 
people.” 

Mystery. On what he and Pasquel 
had to say, Breadon remained silent, but 
he promised to give his brother club own- 
ers an unofficial report on Mexico when 
the National League meets in Boston co- 
incident with the All-Star game July 9. 





international 


QUICK TRIP. Breadon, left, liked Mexico. 
(SEE: If You Can't Lick '‘Em—) 


Speculation was that Breadon had 
come to an “understanding” with the Pas- 
quels to prevent future raids on the Cards, 
There was also the thought that he would 
urge some plan for a league “understand- 
ing” with the Mexicans. 

They'd Better. Otherwise, next win- 
ter will present U.S. club owners their 
biggest Mexican headache to date. Many 
an underpaid U.S. athlete will find it easy 
to slip south of the border during the off- 
season for a confidential chat about a 
better salary next summer. 


Black Bottom 


Joseph J. (Judy) Fetzer, 73-year-old 
Niagara riverman, announced last week 
that he was “the best bass fisherman in 
the U.S.” “Why?” he asked. “Because I 
know what fish like.” A Fetzer tip: Paint 
the bottom of your boat black. Fish shy 
away from white-bottomed boats because 
of the bright color. 


Nothing to It 


Detroit manager Steve O'Neill ana- 
lyzes the Boston Red Sox’s American 
League success: “The Red Sox do it this 
way and it’s a wonderful system for win- 
ning ball games. They wait until the ball 
is pitched and then they clout h out 
of it. That’s smart baseball.” 
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Quotes 


Stalin and his followers don’t want 
peace. They want chaos in the capitalistic 
world, and in that chaos they intend to 
seize power.—Max Eastman, Washington 
News. 


lf one mentions profits to some of 
those high in OPA, he is laughed at. He is 
looked at askance, as though he were a 
queer person.—Sen. Thomas (D.-Okla.). 


A good example of the interde- 
pendence of various parts of our economy 
is the revelation that the production of 
autos and houses is threatened by the corn 
shortage. Corn starch is used as a binder 
in iron castings, and iron castings are 
badly needed in plumbing for houses and 
automobiles.—Boston Post. 


Many parents maintain that the 
churches and schools fare so badly because 
the radio is undoing the good work of these 
constructive influences.—Sen. Mitchell 
(D.-Wash.). 


Anyone who wants to know the cur- 
rent state of the lumber supply in this 
country need only try to build his wife a 
few shelves on which to store preserves. 
If he gets the boards he needs by visiting 
less than half a dozen lumber yards, he 
can count himself lucky.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


We have democracy here in Uru- 
guay. Everybody talks too much and 
criticizes the government! —Laura De 
Arce, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Constitution does not say that 
judges shall be appointed for life. On the 
contrary, they shall hold their offices “dur- 
ing good behaviour.” Congress has never 
defined what it means by good behaviour. 
—Sen. Bridges (R.-N.H.). 


Liberty is on the bargain counter all 
over America today at discount and ex- 
change prices. We are trading it away for 
all kinds of social experiments.—Peter 
Emerson, President, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 


Our people are sending to us here 
in Congress at the Federal level functions 
of government which should be performed 
at the local level. Only if we can start 
the trend back to local government -will 
there be any hope of stemming the tide of 
totalitarianism.—Sen. Morse (R.-Ore.). 


The War Assets Administration is 
currently offering for sale to veterans and 
Government agencies 669,000 yards of 
parachute silk at a fixed price of $2.50 a 
yard. This surplus cost the Government 
an average of only 75¢ a yard when it was 
contracted for in 1942. Raw silk bought 
at $3.08 a lb. was disposed of recently at 
prices ranging up to $22.25 a lb.—Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 

























Just a Backfire — 
| Hope! 


Take the worry out of =f 






wondering. You'll have 
fewer blowouts if you 3 
always keep your tires 

inflated and sealed at 7) ( 
correct pressures. Many 

motorists forget that soft 

tires break down side walls — 
cause tires to wear out quicker. 

Next time your tires are serv- 
iced, it will pay you to check 
your Valve Cores. Takes less 
than a minute per wheel to in- 
spect. and replace with 
new Schrader Cores. 
Your dealer has a 

supply on hand. 

























MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER 


Fun for everybody. Send for free 
booklet—""Mr. Core's Balancing Tricks” 


Schrader. Box 240 G.P.0., Brooklyn 1, New York 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Tracked Into The Home Can 
Infect Your Whole Family! 


Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin be-  , 
tween toes is cracked, 

or raw from Athlete’s\ . y 
Foot, get Dr. Scholl's . tae 
Solvex. Relieves itch- 

ing at once, kills fungi XN 

on contact, aids rapid —~ 


healing. Liquid, e 
Ointment or Pow- Y 
der. 50c at Drug, 

Shoe, Dept. Stores. 
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in newspapers, magazines and books, 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5. per hour spare time, Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
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when traveling. For 
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, the easy, successiy > 
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@ The world's easiest 

and fastest way to 

ftemove young corn from roasting ears. 
Cuts.,.shreds...scrapes in one operation. No 
Mess! No spatter! Cuts down spoilage, too. Lee's 
Corn Cutter enables you to can 12 months’ supply 
of delicious cream style corn in a few hours. 


Buy of Local Dealers or Send $1.00 Postpaid 
LEE SALES CO., 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 





™=CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 


Back again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
of war-born improvements. Ask for me at your favorite 
store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 
and name stomped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. 





Wis ORANGE 
“WRITE oe os 


CIRCULAR 





Successful college preparation and gen- 
eral education for boys. Our tests enable 
us to (1) discover causes of difficulties; 
(2) devise method of education to fit each 
case; (3) make up quickly lost time; (4) 
plan individualized program—each stu- 
dent a class. 

Not everyone needs Oxford, but he 
who needs us, needs us badly. 


OXFORD ACADEMY, Box M-95, Pleasantville, N.J. 
54 


Zlufooty Good 


In Paris, France, a composer from 
Kansas City and a writer from Allegheny, 
Pa., are working on an opera about Susan 
B. Anthony, the great American suffra- 
gette. 

The composer and writer are old pals 
—Virgil Thomson and short-haired Ger- 
trude Stein. He’s The New York Herald- 
Tribune’s music critic—one of the best in 
Ameriea, and one of the few who compose. 
She’s spent most of her 72 years in France, 
but her screwball writing style (“‘A rose is 
a rose is a rose’) has made her one of the 
best-known living U.S, authors, 

Encore. Their opera will be played at 
Columbia University in New York City 
early in 1947. It’s the second they’ve done 
together. Their first, Four Saints in Three 
Acts, a take-off on medieval religious 
drama, was produced in Hartford, Conn., 
and New York City in 1934. 

The new opera will dramatize the life 
and struggles of Susan B. Anthony (1820- 
1906) with a series of duets with famous 
contemporaries like Daniel Webster. High 
point will be passage of the 15th (women’s 
suffrage) Amendment. 

Yanks in Paris. Writing in Paris, 
where Thomson met Stein while he was 
studying music in the 1920s, comes nat- 
urally to them, as it has to generations of 
U.S. authors, composers, and artists. But 
none of their work has been like Gertrude 
Stein’s. Her best-known poem, Tender 
Buttons, contains the lines: 

Custard is this 

It has aches aches 
Not to be 
Not to be 
This makes a whole little hill. 

Her theory that the sound of words 
is more important than the meaning grew 
out of her studies in psychology 45 years 
ago, 

As a composer, Thomson is more con- 
ventional than Stein as a writer. His music 
is simpler and more melodious than that 
of many other moderns. 
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Press Association 


STEIN ... stein, stein. (SEE: Zlufooty Good) 


“Except for having five acts,” 
Thomson, “our new opera will use stand- 
ard technique. In the last act, the disem- 
bodied voice of Susan B. Anthony, after 
death; will be heard meditating on current 
events from behind her statue in the Cap- 
itol.’ 

Stein says: “It’s 
greatest American tragic opera. It’s 
to be zlufooty good.” 
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Maestro in Knee Pants 


Bravos resounded from the dome of 
Rome’s Royal Opera House. Pink carna- 
tions fluttered down from the top gallery. 
The maestro shook hands with his first 
violinist and waved the orchestra to its 
feet. 

Not even Arturo Toscanini, 79-year- 
old dean of Italian maestri, on his trium- 
phant return to Italy had received such a 
reception as 9-year-old Pierino Gamba. 

Flushed by his son’s success, Papa 
Gamba arranged a New York debut in Oc- 
tober. Then the boy will make a three- 
year tour of English-speaking countries 
and South America. 

No Kickball. Pierino studies music 
five hours a day—harmony, orchestration, 
piano. He has six hours for play, prefers 
his scooter to kickball, a rough game that 
is the delight of most Italian boys. His 
one great desire: an electric train. Only 
time will show whether Pierino has origi- 
nal genius in addition to his phenomenal 
ability to mimic the performances of elder 
conductors. 


Popular Records 


Columbia’s new album of spirituals 
will climb to the top of the popularity list. 

Paul Robeson sings the familiar Negro 
folksongs, which never before have gained 
the full voice and compassion of a man so 
great in his simplicity. 

Esquire’s Hot Jazz (RCA Victor) is 
disappointing. The album is more impres- 
sive than the music, in which top “hot” 
artists play Long Long Journey, Snafu, 
Gone With the Wind, and The One That 
Got Away. All of which goes to prove that 
these bandsmen, though whirlwinds in 
their own right, seem to lose their punch 
and style when combined. 

Paunchy Lauritz Melchior, celebrated 
in opera and now adapting himself to 
tailor-made parts in the movies, is pre- 
sented in songs from the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Two Sisters From Boston. The 
words fit more or less familiar tunes bor- 
rowed from Franz Liszt, Felix Mendels- 
sohn, and such odd bedfellows as Sigmund 
Romberg and Earl Robinson. 

Also Recommended. Al Goodman 
and His Orchestra playing Moonshine 
Lullaby, I Got Sun in the Morning, The 
Girl That I Marry, and Who Do You Love 
I Hope (RCA Double Feature) ; Sigmund 
Romberg and His Orchestra performing 
the Sousa Semper Fidelis March and 
Franz Lehar’s Gold and Silver Waltz 
(RCA Red Seal), and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
playing the Richard Rodgers Carousel 
Waltz (Columbia). 
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UXURIOUS 


The MASTERPIECE 
AM-FM GRAND. A 
magnificent musical in- 
strument. Double con- 
version superhetero- 
dyne circuit, with recti- 
fier. Every post-war fea- 
ture and advancément. 
See it at your Dealer’s. 





















lari 1 ! ; 
AMERICA'S FIRST 
AUDIBEL RATED 
FM ano TELEVISION 





HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


... with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. 
Simply place the heater in 
water, plug it into your elec- 
tric light outlet. Complete with 
6 feet rubber cord and plug. 
Act now! Send check or money 
order. No C.O.D.’s — your CHROME PLATED 
money back if not satisfied. CAN'T RUST 


DEALERS: Write for Discounts 
ELDEN PRODUCTS Co. Dept. 39 
7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Cee 
Add 25c for 
Postage 


1001 Diff. uses for these Sparkling, appealing, 2 Color 
GUMMED Labels nicely printed with your name and 
address. Stick ‘em on letters, books, pkgs., ete. 300 
labels neatly bound in Imitation Leather Fabric Case; 


easily removed as needed. Just a quarter & dime 
wrapped and sealed toletter. Money Back Guarantee. 
Please write clearly. 


ANNUAL PRESS, Box 591-T, Lynn, Mass. 





FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY! Send] 4 favor- 
ite negatives (same size) with this ad and 10c 
in coin. .No other charges. We'll return 4 
sparkling glossy post card size enlargements, 
Same day service— Only one order per person. 


ENLARGIT co 


Box 8207. General Post Office Philadelphia 
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12TH PRESIDENT. New biography does justice 
to great American. (SEE: Zachary Taylor) 


Zachary Taylor 


Perhaps because his term in office was 
only a brief 16 months, Zachary Taylor, 
12th President of the, U.S. and one of the 
most colorful, has been sadly neglected by 
biographers. But a step toward remedying 
this has been taken by two cousins, Silas 
Bent McKinley, historian and author, and 
the late Silas Bent, former newspaperman 
and biographer of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The result is a new work, Old Rough 
and Ready, The Life and Times of Zach- 
ary Taylor (Vanguard Press: $3). The 
book follows the publication, in 1941, of 
Holman Hamilton’s Zachary Taylor, a 
two-volume study which, in turn, followed 
by nearly 50 years the Taylor biography 
by Gen. Oliver Otis Howard in the well- 
known Great Commander series. 

Stirring Times. Authors McKinley 
and Bent set the case for their subject in 
the first paragraph of their sympathetic 
and understanding evaluation. “Zachary 
Taylor,” they write, “is known to most of 
us as a redoubtable Indian fighter, a hero 
of our war with Mexico and an inconspicu- 
ous President. Even so, he merits more 
attention than he has received. . . . His 
life was interwoven with the crucial period 
preceding the Civil War and he stood in 
the outer swirls of that vortex, Clear- 
headed and unshaken. . . . He made his- 
tory and shaped future history.” 

A Virginian. Indeed, the remarkable 
firmness and integrity of purpose of Tay- 
lor, born in Virginia in 1784, has been 
credited with delaying the Civil War at 
least a decade. Inaugurated President in 
1849, he saw at once the threat of dis- 
union and sought successfully to pre- 
vent an open break. It is with such touches 
as this that McKinley and Bent add the 
lustre of statesmanship to Taylor’s long- 
recognized military fame. 

But they do not neglect the lighter 











We you cure? 


Your toilet bowl may look clean—but 
is it? Sani-Flush, the chemical, disin- 
fecting toilet bowl cleaner, removes 
germ-laden stains and film—sources 
of toilet odors. It cleans thoroughly, 
scientifically. A clean toilet bowl has 
no odor. Sani-Flush lets you plead 
“Not guilty!” 

No messy, disagreeable scrubbing 
—safe for septic tanks—effective in 
hard and soft water. Sold everywhere, 
two sizes. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co., 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 








DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
««»MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it's probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it's 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with noulay odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist's discovery—Dr, Merrick’s SULFO- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes. . 

clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 io 
stores or order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFODENE, Box G-186, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


CER SULFODENE 


More Comfort Wearing _ 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
‘et hoor sprinkled on upper and lower plates 

olds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief— 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on retury of botile to us, 25c at all druggists. 
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No other book like this authoritative 
new work edited by Meta Given, well- 
known lecturer and home economist! 
Published by makers of famous Home 
Canners Caps and Jar Rings, it brings 
you scores of new methods... 120 illus- 
trations...67 NEW RECIPES for 
serving canned.foods! A costly book to 
produce, but yours for only a fraction of 
the cost...25¢ stamps or coin! Don’t 
miss it! Mail coupon today. 


The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. (15) 
80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 

I enclose 25¢ for copy of The Home Canners 
CANNING BOOK. (PRINT CLEARLY? 


( Address)... 


The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. 
< 


Kills the fleas 
got QUICKLY! 
Pa . Keeps others off 
for days! 


Still 25¢ and 50« 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps take 
sting, bite and pain right out. Softens up hard 
old cores so you can lift 'em out without dan- 
gerous paring. Use Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve 
on painful calluses, too. Use it tonight—walk in 
comfort tomorrow. At druggists’ or by mail 
postpaid on receipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Good Housekeeping 


fig 4 OMFECTIVE OF 
45 aovrariste WAS 





Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 


Many Swedish M graduates make $50, $75 
or even More per week, Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clube or 
Private practice. Others make co 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
pendence and prepare for future security 
y training at home and qualifying tor 
Diploma, Anatomy Charts and 32-page. 
liustrated Book FREE—Now! 
wed: 


” Dept. 669-.H 


RED, RouGH HANDS 


Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


‘TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Hi Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx al! 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heet 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.O:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4-H, N. ¥. C. 24 


incidents in Taylor’s life. When Taylor 
was nominated, the book recalls, days 
elapsed before the Whig party bigwigs 
heard his formal acceptance. 

Finally the reason was learned: The 
party nominating committee had failed to 
prepay the postage on the notification let- 
ter and “Taylor thriftily refused to receive 
unpaid mail.” 


A Way Out? 


Louis Bromfield, writer and farmer. 
turns to both his vocation and avocation 
to set down in A Few Brass Tacks 
(Harper, $2.75) his convictions and doubts 
as he seeks to find his way “out of the 
jungle and morass of man’s troubled life 
in this Age of Irritation.” 

Asserting that a nation’s only real 
wealth is its natural resources, Bromfield 
campaigns for an efficient system of agri- 
culture as the one real basis on which to 
stabilize our economy. The U.S. is at the 
“crossroads,” he warns, adding that waste- 
fulness in our agricultural system is de- 
stroying the very base of farm prosperity. 
The cure lies in preserving and restoring 
soil productivity, increasing yields at low- 
ered cost, and importing as much real 
wealth as we export. 

While condemning subsidies and Gov- 
ernment buying to support prices, Brom- 
field feels that Government planning in 
itself is not wrong and sometimes is even 
ngcessary; it is dangerous only in the 
hands of incompetents and reformers. Real 
and permanent prosperity, he says, will be 
brought about through sound planning and 
the investment, rather than the spending, 
of Government and taxpayers’ money. 

World Plan. Bromfield pleads for 
recognition of the nature of man in the 
scheme of things: his essential goodness, 
his worth as an individual, his need for 
beliefs to which he can hold, and his desire 
to work and create. These things, he feels, 
should be considered in the ideal economic 
system. 

He plumps for a slower pace in living, 
holding that the rural and small-town citi- 
zen is the lucky one. His moral, physical, 
and spiritual advantages over the city man, 
says Bromfield, are immeasurable. 

Bromfield also has a plan for world 
peace, to be brought about through a proc- 
ess of evolution. It calls for two great 
federations—one Russo-Asiatic-European, 
the other Anglo-Saxon, merging at last 
into a single world government —the 
United States of the World. 


Paper Bullets 


Parisians awoke one spring morning 
in 1940 to find the streets littered with 
green leaves. But they weren't ordinary 
leaves. Actually they were Nazi leaflets 
bearing this message: “If you fight Eng- 
land’s battle, your soldiers will fall like 
autumn leaves.” 

The Parisians were badly shaken. Al- 
ready they had been saturated by poison 
manufactured by Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
Nazi propaganda chief, and fed by French 
traitors who spread defeatism through such 
remarks as “What’s the use?” and “The 


AUTHOR-FARMER. 
rural life better. 


Louis Bromfield finds 
(SEE: A Way Out?) 


English are fighting to the last French- 
man.” 

It was psychological warfare and it 
worked. France was whipped before the 
Germans ever reached the Maginot line. 

In his book, Paper Bullets (Froben 
Press: $2.50), Leo. J. Margolin, a news 
editor of the Psychological Warfare 
Branch in Europe for 16 months, gives 
graphic examples of how the enemy oper- 
ated before, during and after wars, Mar- 
golin explains the pattern of such propa- 
ganda, then goes into our own efforts at it 
and how, finally, we made the enemy’s 
propaganda look amateurish. 

Operation Annie. One of the most 
effective Allied moves was “Operation 
Annie,” a radio station set up by the 
Americans at Luxembourg. Annie gave 
war reports as seen through German eyes. 
with accurate pictures of life at the front 
and at home from the German side of the 
line. Every Germarti reverse was honestly 
reported. Before long German command- 
ers were listening to Annie to find out how 
their side was doing. It was perfect bait. 
because Annie was playing for bigger 
stakes than simply being newsy and folksy. 

The payoff came soon after capture of 
the Remagen Bridge. Annie hinted there 
was but one way open for retreat between 
the Bridge and Andernach, where Ameri- 
can troops had taken a sizable beachhead. 
Although there was ample room to retreat 
over other routes, the German troops 
trusted Annie so completely that they fol- 
lowed her advice and walked into an 
American trap. 

Now It's Told. Paper Bullets pre- 
sents a phase of the war Americans heard 
much but knew little about. Margolin 
tells the story of psychological warfare, 
both in Europe and in Asia, writes like a 
house afire, presents his facts like fiction. 
He has no illusions about the enemy’s fu- 
ture intentions. He is positive they’re all 
bad. He makes it quite clear that now is 
the time for us to be alert—more so than 
at any other time in history. 
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CRISE MFG. CO. 
COLUMBUS 16 -* 


Dept. P-1 
OHIO 


SELL BIG VALUES IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Earning moneyis fun! Just callon folks 
you know—show delightfully new lineof 


MONEY S gorgeous Christmas card assortments. 
Get big cash profit. Sensational *‘Feature’”’ 

2l-card $1.00 C hristmas assortment Gift 

Wrappings, ‘‘Oilette’’, Water- CARD 

color Etchings, Everyda ecards, 25 ra | FEATURE 

for $1 Christmas greetings WITH SENDER’S U 


NAME. Also Personal Stationery. No ex ASSORTMENT 
rience needed. Get Samples on Approval NOW. 


- Bee 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., 704 WaySt., Elmira,N.Y. HZ ‘i 


STOP Scratching 
Mosquito- Other Insect Bites 


Relieve the itching caused by insect 
bites, athlete’s foot—other itching 
troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
PSs, Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
less. Quiets itching fast. 35c trial 
bottle proves it—or money back. Ask 
» yourdruggist for D.D.D.Prescription. 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs 
or symbols: uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; 





















easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. 
Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in 
leading offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 
Speedwriting, Dept. 3307-6, 5S Ww. 42 St., N. y.18 
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HENRY E. KLINE 
AUG. 2, 1885 - adie 6, 1938 EASILY INSTALLED 


Cast aluminum, 6 x 16 inches. 
Raised lettering, border and wreath. CAST BRONZE 
slightly higher. Write today for free section of actual 
marker, free catalog of other styles, sizes, prices, de- 
livered to your city. Representatives wanted. 


FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. 52 Ashland, O. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Aeoute stammering, loss of voice corrected. Speech de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. L Bill and A.M.A 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P. Bristol, Rhode stand. 


—- Astounding values with name 
SELL imprinted. 15 beautiful box as- 


eZ sortments of Christmas cards, 
CHRISTMAS NE gift wrappings and cards for 


all occasions. Popular person- 
alized Stationery. o experience 

117 W. Peari Street, 
JULY 17, 1946 


(DELIVERED) 
















needed. Write TODAY for samples 
and complete selling plan. 


CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. 951 
Cincinnati 1, Ohie 


Bypaths 


Lament 


I loathe the water, I hate the sand, 

The sunbleached miles of listless land. 

But men and beaches go hand-in-hand, 

And THIS vacation I'll get a man, 
e008 sc 

Counting joys at two weeks’ close 

I list: Excruciating disrepose. 

Stringy topknot. Sand-torn toes. 

A sickening, lobsterish, pealing nose 

instead ... 

H. Jones 


Sen. Hickenlooper, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, made the Senators laugh: “In de- 
fense of the OPA, Mr. President, I will 
say that they can be efficient and they 
can act with speed on occasions. Recently 
when they found out it was no longer nec- 
essary to control the price of sleigh bells 
in Hawaii, they promptly decontrolled 
them.” 


Uncle Rufus remembers an old song 
about “watermelons a-smilin’ on the vine.” 

“They must be laughing out loud 
now,” commented Rufe as he read about 
the melons selling for $4 each in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


“Pardon me, but have you the cor- 
rect time?” 

“Don’t keep any artificial time, mister. 
It’s jest milkin’ time and I don’t pertend 
to be no statistician. If you’re a city day- 
light-savin’ man you kin do yer own addin’, 
subtractin’ or multiplyin’.” 


The sweating motorcycle cop forced 
the speeding car to the side of the road. 














FREE 


Write for “15 Ways to Make 
Rope Last Longer”—prepared by 
Plymouth Cordage Co., world’s 
largest rope-makers— Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGCE PRODUCTS 


WIN * wine 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST—BECAUSE 
IT’S ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOE 


KILLS 


Athlete’s Foot organisms 


ON CONTACT 


Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-P Independence Bldg. i 


STROUT’S 


GREEN FARM CATALOG 


Over 1300 Bargains! 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100, offered each week, 
No previous experience necessary Send 
posteard for information—F REE. 





25 States. MAILED FREE 


STROUT REALTY 


255-EA 4th Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


453 S. Spring 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 
tails of your invention do not have to be 100% perfect before 
you can obtain patent. Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acts promptly. First step is to have us conduct search of the 
prior U. 5. Patents and render a report as to your invention’s 
patentability. Send at once for further particulars on how to 
protect your invention. Request does not obligate you. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-W Atlantic Building, Washington 4, DB. C. 
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“Better get a pair of those 
new B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 


Vd : | 
rubber heels with the special 
EF 
? o ~— 
> 4 y ~ = — } 





non-slip feature!”’ And... 
extra wear where you need it 
means more miles per foot. 

















AVOID Spoilage 
Make Canning Quicker, Easier 






SUPRIYE 
MASI 
F Bunagles ? 


—— 














This famous two-piece Good Housekeepers’ cap has a 
built-in ring that assures perfect sealing. Because 
PRESTO jars are made of Duraglas, they offer maxi- 
mum protection against cracking. With Presto clo 
sures, always use Cupples No. 10 Top-Seal jar rings. 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis 2, Mo. 









FREE SEWING TRICKS 


FREE “Bag Magic” shows patterns, pictures, easy 
sewing instructions for making pretty clothes from 
sugar, flour, feed, and other cotton bags. 101 clever 
ideas for playsuits, dresses, blouses, curtains, luncheon 
cloths, other lovely things. Write today to 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 4 
Dept. 1 









Memphis 1, Tennessee, 
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Mopping his brow he said, in his super- 
sarcastic voice: 

“You think you're flying the mail? 
I ought to ask you for your pilot's license.” 

Whereupon the youthful driver pro- 
duced his civilian pilot’s license! 

The flabbergasted cop told the pilot to 
be on his way—but to watch his speed, 


Romantic Niagara Falls has long been 
the mecca of newlyweds. Now comes that 
upstart of an artificial waterfall, Grand 
Coulee Dam, with plans to install elabo- 
rate accommodations to attract tourists. 
Will that huge pile of concrete and steel 
make a bride sigh? The thrill of old Nia- 
gara won't be there—not by a dam site. 


Twinkle, twinkle little car 
How I wonder where you are? 


Washington’s Worst Puns 


The British Prime Minister has Att- 
lee’s foot. 

The State Department fiddles while 
Byrnes roams. 

Russian foreign policy is based on the 
principle of “Stalin for time.” 


Interviewing the employment agent, I 
ventured to remark that the candidate for 
maid in my house seemed rather inex- 
perienced. The agent retorted: “Oh no, 
she hasn’t had too much inexperience!” — 
Edith Anisfield Wolf. 


The tailor is the only man satisfied 
with an increase in rents.—Detroit News. 


The small fry have begun to slam the 
screen doors again. But at least they’re no 
longer leaving their overshoes in the mid- 
dle of the living room.—Boston Daily 
Globe. 


Candidate for worst joke of 1946 is 
the one about the boy who bought a cow 
and six ducks because he liked milk and 
quackers.—Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


Daffynition of a fish line: Shortest 
two 


distance between suckers.—Detroit 


News. 





“This mixer was built on the theory hands were 
made before mochines.” 





“It's not the heat, it's the humidity." 


UN is now said to be a going concern 
—and everybody wants to know where?— 


Boston Globe. 


Women are advised that although silk 
enough for 2.500.000 pairs of stockings has 
arrived from Japan, it is too early to be- 
gin standing in line.—/ndianapolis News. 


Washington didn’t adopt daylight sav- 
ing time. Not many people there seem 
interested in saving.—Arkansas Gazette. 


A man found walking about Washing- 
ton in a daze couldn’t give authorities his 
name or tell them what governmental 
bureau he headed.—Atlanta Journal. 


Another trouble about sitting on top 
of the world is that you make an excellent 
target for those desiring to snipe at you.— 
Tulsa Daily World. 


If we were threatened by a dirt short- 
age, some people would be running around 
collecting the stuff with shovels and bushel 
baskets and storing it in their living rooms. 
—Boston Globe. 


President Truman likes to swim in 
cold water, as a total change from the kind 
of water he’s in during working hours.— 
Boston Globe. 


We wish we could catch up on our 
worrying about serious matters long enough 
to spend a few minutes worrying about 
something trivial.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The Apparel Club of New York State 
says ‘there soon will be plenty of men’s 
silk pajamas at $50 a pair. At that price, 
there’s plenty pajamas now.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Oh, for life in the Tropics—where 
they have a combination called breadfruit! 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Trend is for less loafing in the bakery 
and more on the picket lines.—Dallas 
News. 


A new drug promises relief from hay 
fever. But it won’t be as popular as a 
long sea voyage.—Boston Globe. 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


presents the 
lovable, likable 


laughable guy 


DAN NY KAYE 


€ KID 
Wt | 


punk 


the big small town where 
















with 


VIRGINIA MAYO 
VERA-ELLEN 


WALTER ABEL - EVE ARDEN 
STEVE COCHRAN - FAY BAINTER 
LIONEL STANDER 


Adapted by Don Hartman and Melville Shavelson 


the laughs come from 


with your favorite 


From a Screen Play by 
Grover Jones, Frank Butler and Richard Connell 


Based on a play by Lynn Root and Harry Clork 
Released through RKO RADIO PICTURES, INC. 
Directed by NORMAN Z. McLEOD 


gorgeous 





Goldwyn girls 


songs... dances 


and TECHNICOLOR 


gaiety galore, 
what more could 
you ask for... 


what more! 


iT 15 COMING TO YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE SOON—WATCH FOR /T! 








and this label means the Steel is good 


The up-to-date home laundry is an all-steel laundry. Today, washers, 
ironers, water heaters, pipes, cabinets, pails, stools, window sash Your Guide to Good Steel in: 
are naturally made of steel. Because steel assures the highest AUTOMATIC WASHERS + IRONERS + HAND IRONS * DRYERS + 


" 1 a aaa 2 ty WATER HEATERS ¢ TUBS ¢ STORAGE CABINET SORTING 
degree of efficiency, strength, good looks and long life. And naaenie 
‘ . } : ‘ TABLES « STOOLS « CHAIRS * PAILS * WINDOW WELLS AND 


when you see the U*S-S Label on such articles, you know they iii aticaaihl stellate -dilddae etna taakin a haan > 
are made of qualit) steel. Steel backed by the engineering skill FITTINGS * WIRING * LIGHTING FIXTURES ¢ CLOTHES LINE 


and manufacturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steelmakers. 


LISTEN TO... the “Hour of Mystery” presented by United States Steel on the radio every Sunday evening. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION* FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY*+NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY: OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL,IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY* UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY*UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY*UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY*+UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





